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THE AUSTIN IN ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


One of the truly large organs in the Metropolitan district, in which borrowing, duplexing, and unification are 
almost entirely eliminated save in the Pedal Organ. The instrument is in reality two complete organs: a 3m in 
the Chancel already installed, and a 4m with String Ancillary in the Gallery to be installed by Easter. Here 
Mr. Harry Burleigh, famed Negro baritone and arranger of Negro Spirituals, is one of the soloists; and here 
Mr. J. P. Morgan is a member of the congregation. The Gallery Organs are a memorial given to the Church 
by Mr. Morgan in memory of his wife. Mr. Kemmer is already broadcasting from the Chancel divisions; his 
choir is a great organization of seniors and juniors. From his position at the console the organist has a full 
view of his junior choirs immediately at his left and slightly to the front while at his right across the chancel is 
the senior choir also in full view. The Chancel Organs are behind him; the Gallery Organs are . directly’ in 
front of him at the opposite end of the nave. The installation is ideal in many particulars. 
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Editorial Reflections 


The War Begins 


aes [KES and dislikes are the 
y ruling factors. One of 

Ry the Black Crows says, 

“ Even if that was good I 

a wouldn’t like it. Most 

» of us are the same way. 

fl In regard to many things, 

fl even if they were good I 

AS SPS my pea wouldn’t like them. I 
Meee eed had that attitude about 
Mr. Barnes’ first organ sonata. I didn’t 
like the looks of it. But I learned to 
play it later and had a reformation of 
heart; I consider it one of the greatest 
of modern organ works. Mr. Sowerby’s 
choralpreludes came next in my scheme 
of dislikes—until in turn I learned to 
know them. 

At the present writing I see, overtop 
my editorial desk, a great war going si- 
kntly on. One camp says Yes and the 
other says No. In fact I see two wars 
but one of them touches so many impor- 
tant people that we had better not discuss 
it for the present. The other war deals 
with the idea of exploiting a foreign or- 
ganist. 

America has been the door-mat for the 
rest of the universe so long that Ameri- 
eans have acquired the humble posture. 
We think or we know that an organist 
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who comes to us from Europe can play 
the organ better than one who has been 
born here. We have been taught that for 
generations. Some used to say the Ger- 
mans had such a clever government that 
they worked their propaganda into the 
text-books of our public schools. Chica- 
¢o’s mayor thinks the Germans didn’t do 
it but the Englishmen did. I know people 
who think the Irishmen got the better of 
them both. 

About three years ago I heard, because 
my friend Mr. J. Warren Andrews in- 
sisted upon it, a recital played by one of 
his pupils. He said the youngster had - 
something different. I couldn’t get out 
cfitsoI went. Hehad. He had as fine 
a technic, personality, and expression as 
env of us could want. He was, in my 
opinion, a genius. He has been content 
to try to earn money with his talent and 
has not been fortunate enough to have 
anybody spend money on it, so he is still 
unknown. 

Now comes a youngster from Italy. 
Of course all the resident Americans of 
Ttalian birth welcomed the boy and went 
to hear him and applauded him vigorous-~ 
ly. They ought to; we credit them for 
that. Some of our Americans thought 
the boy had something supreme. I heard 
him myself. Others thought he was or- 
dinary. They thought a hundred, maybe 
five hundred, native American organists 
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could duplicate his playing if they had 
crowds to applaud and money to get them 
the engagements. 

What shall be the attitude of this your 
journal? Do you want it to praise Mr. 
Fernando Germani and try to get en- 
gagements for him across America? Or 
do you want it to ignore him and let the 
engagements go, if they will, to native 
American organists ? 

I believe our readers want the truth, 
even if it hurts. When I read a news- 
paper or a magazine or a book I want it 
to tell the truth even if it spoils my whole 
day. 

The truth is, as I see it, that we have 
many native Americans who can satisfy 
the most discriminating audiences — if 
they have the chanece—but that only a 
very few of them are willing to work in 
the right business way to get the au- 
diences. 
‘ceptions, making the mistake of thinking 
the audiences will come to them. The old 
days have gone forever. Sales do not 
come. They must be gone after. 

I have heard Mr. Bonnet, Mr. Dupre, 


Mr. Vierne, Mr. Bossi, Dr. Hollins, and 
Mr Germani, thanks to the efforts of Dr. 
Russell and his Wanamaker Concert Di- 


rection. Aside from the personal satis- 
faction of having heard these men—all 
famous but the last—those of us who 
heard them have the very important asset 
of knowing how they play—unless_per- 
chance we are like the Black Crow and 
wouldn’t like it even if it were good. 
Mr. Bonnet’s contribution was mar- 
velously clean technic—which Mr. Pietro 
Yon had already exhibited in America 
anyway. Mr. Dupre’s contribution was 
an improvisation that nobody has ever 
matched. Mr. Bossi’s contribution was 
a greatness of artistry unmatched by any 
organist who ever came across the At- 
lantic, though in this opinion I know 
some of our own great organists disagree. 
Nobody likes competition. It is only 
natural that our own recitalists should 
resent the tours of these distinguished 
visitors. The Wanamaker store itself 
would not greatly relish the establishment 
of a similar store in its own field, should 
some great combine of tremendous wealth 
suddenly decide to finance and place such 
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competition. That’s one side of it. We 
cannot forget the other side, the benefits 
we as professionals derived from the 
great public attention centered on Mr. 
Bonnet and Mr. Dupre; that had its cash 
values for all of us. Nor would these 
vemarks be honest if they failed to include 
the debit charge our native recitalists had 
to write on their books when community 
after community reported, No, we’re hav- 
ing Dupre this vear; or, No, we had a 
recital last year and we don’t want 
another. 

I believe these distinguished visitors 
would do only good if they were to come 
as guests and play for our profession as 
a guest should, but when they come as 
money-makers they are no longer our 
guests but our competitors and our native 
recitalists are perfectly within the law 
when they say just what they know to be 
true, whether it be flattering or otherwise. 
They are perfectly ethical in doing so too. 

This country once threw out an Eman- 
cipation Proclamation that caused a great 
war and wasn’t settled for seven years. 
I believe this journal has been, backed by 
its readers and some of our greatest 
artists who of necessity have had to re- 
main in the unexposed background, the 
leader in the movement that is coming 
satisfactorily to a new proclamation. Mr. 
Hugh MecAmis, one of America’s own 
voung men, stayed in Paris for years till 
he knew it intimately. His candid but 
friendly and honest reports in these pages 
showed that a mirage had been generally 
experienced in other places than the 
desert. There have followed Mr. Me- 
Amis in his ice-breaking articles many 
others who have come back with no great 
adoration of things foreign as compared 
to things native. 

We see the effects of this new revolu- 
tion every day, vear after year. We want 
to know why the unknown must of 
necessity be better than the known. If 
it’s good we do want to like it, even if 
it’s native. 

Whether this undercurrent of feeling 
and expression exists in Europe as it 
does in America, I cannot say; I believe 
it does. They told me that Mr. Bonnet, 
when he came and was so greatly heralded 
in our land, was not heralded in his native 
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France to any similar degree. Mr. Dupre, NY sig? 
introduced first to America through Mr. mot, eae 
Walter Squire’s article in these pages, 
was very much known in the upper circles 
of France for he had accomplished the 
spectacular. Of course we know in realms 
cf competition that France has no use 
for American works and England has 
iess. England does use French works as 
vastly as do American organists. But I 
wonder in my own mind, when I’m per- 
fectly honest with myself and not afraid 




















of the opinions Mr. Dunham may have 
cf me, whether France or Germany really 
has produced anything lately that is 
structurally or inspirationally better than 
what Mr. Barnes did in his first Sonata 
or Mr. Sowerby—if we must be out and 
cut modernists—is doing. I know very 
well that the majority of our best organ- 
ists consign me to the guillotine for such 
perfidy, but I want to see the proof first. 
I have searched and heard, but I have not 
found. Is Deems Taylor a bit less than 
any foreign composer of opera before the 
world either now or at any time since 
Wagner passed on? He is American. 
Even if he is good we won’t all of us like 
him. 

Sometimes it is necessary to do what 
the other fellow is sure to call starting 
a fight, even though we have no intention 
in the world of starting a fight but only 
want to assert our own rights and dea! 
honestly with ourselves and with those 
who trust us. Readers of this magazine 
trust it and so far as I know it has never 
played false to their trust, even though I 
know that it asserts viewpoints in which 
others do not unanimously agree. Some- 
body, I’d like to be able to give him 
credit, said that progress always comes 
from the minority, and so it does: we 
need none of us worry greatly about those 
who disagree with us if they'll only be as 
honest as we try to be. Bach was a sad 
minority and so were Columbus, Newton, 
the Wright brothers, Lindbergh, and Fos- 
dick. We can’t all be in their class but 
we can all be content to part company 
for a while with majorities. The fellow 
who advocated the concave-radiating 
pedal clavier was a very sad case of 
minority once upon a time. 


I believe Mr. Germani will be brought 
back and exploited in a tour across Amer- 
ica. Unlike the others, I believe his tour 
will make real friends for the organ 
everywhere even if it does take money 
out of the pockets of many Americans 
and carry it across to Italy; we have 
money to spare here and ought not be- 
etudge Mr. Germani whatever he can 
make for just one season. If the pro- 
fession at large resents this or any similar 
tour it is their privilege to voice their 
protests and start any movement they 
wish with a view to thwarting repetitions. 
Your magazine has lost advertising glad- 
lv when it has been necessary to sacrifice 
either advertising or verity and we none 
of us feel like martyrs either, so offer no 
laurel wreaths. We are much too serious 
at present to care to joke, even in these 
work-and-play pages. If any kind read- 
cr should make the mistake of feeling 
foolish he is on the wrong track this time. 


So the problem remains, as I see it. 
This youngster plays from memory, uses 
conservative instead of eye-shocking pro- 
grams, and is blessed with a Latin tem- 
perament and personality that make him 
really enjoy his music. This last is the 
one asset I have not found in our own 
Americans; we are much too serious, too 
conscientious, too respectful of some pos- 
sible higher authorities than we ourselves 
may be. But bless our timid souls, no 
man on earth has a higher authority any- 
where earthly than the soul that reigns 
within him. Up and at it. We are all 
freemen. If the other fellow can play 
with dash and fire, we can too. At it, all 
of us. 





Harmony Study 


Machines may be Built by Rule but Musicians are Born not Built 


Studying Harmony is always Helpful but it is 
Doubly Helpful with the Right Textbook 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


woe HE | =PROFESSIONAL 

musician is presumed to 

have at his command not 

only a certain technical 

@ skill but at least an ele- 

y mentary knowledge of the 

m theory of the art. Among 

al the branches of theoreti- 

yea cal music there is none 

os a) more vital or admittedly 

necessary than that study of chords, com- 

monly called Harmony. As we look about 

us it would seem that this is a study 

which we do much talking about but 

which we actually know very little. This 

may appear to be an amazing statement. 

Yet as we investigate we discover that 

musicians have either been very super- 

ficially trained in this subject or lax in 
its practise. 

Many times have we heard members of 
the profession, whose reputation is high, 
confess with something like a boast that 
they have ‘“‘forgotten their harmony”’. 
This always brings to mind the reply of 
a certain teacher to the student who, after 
some ‘‘stalling’’, decides to evade the ad- 
mission of ignorance by announcing a 
temporary forgetfulness—‘‘Sit down, you 
never knew’’! One concrete evidence of 
the lack of harmonic knowledge is to be 
found annually in the examinations of the 
American Guild of Organists, an appall- 
ing number of the candidates absolutely 
failing completely in both written and 
keyboard demonstration. 

What is the reason for this situation? 
If we may venture an opinion it is direct- 
ly traceable to faulty and_ superficial 
methods of teaching. To begin with, the 
entirely satisfactory text-book is difficult 
if not indeed impossible to find. There 
are systems which require harmony to der- 
ivations of tonic and dominant chords; 
the old-fashioned books which deal only 
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with basses, figured and unfigured; there 
are those which present page after page 
of rules with infinitessimal exceptions. 
In fact many of us feel that there are all 
kinds of treatises except the right one. 

The study of harmony demands the 
consideration of correct and musical pro- 
gression between chords (which is the one 
and only detail taught by figured bass 
work) and the development of artistic 
harmonic judgment by the selection of 
the many possible chords in the harmon- 
ization of a melody. This second requi- 
site is the part of the subject which is so 
difficult and which is the rock upon which 
many harmonic vessels are wrecked. And 
yet without it nobody can be in any de- 
gree an adept in harmonic procedure. 

Perhaps the most logical method in the 
study of harmony is to follow rather 
closely the historical development of the 
art. After chromatic (or instrumental) 
counterpoint had found its supreme ex- 
ploitation at the hands of Bach the world 
was ready to receive the new style in 
musical art, the homophonic. The idea 
of a single melody with choral back- 
ground began with an extremely limited 
choice of material. One has only to ex- 
amine the sonatas of Mozart and Haydn 
to discover that the repertoire of chords 
they used almost exclusively were those 
of the tonic, dominant, and sub-dominant. 
Here is the starting point for the student. 
Since a melody may be harmonized with 
these simple chords only, it may be called 
a fine starting point. The trouble to be 
found with many who have had what 
they consider harmonic training lies in 
the fact that they have so often never 
gotten beyond this point. 

After Mozart and Haydn we find com- 
posers experimenting with the other 
triads which we call Secondary. As these 
(in a major key) contain a minor third 
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their effect is in decided contrast with 
these elementary ones of tonic, dominant, 
and sub-dominant. The understanding 
and treatment of these secondary chords 
in a musical manner is not above the brain 
power of the least musically talented. 
Yet this matter is one which is almost 
unknown to most students and certainly 
net entirely appreciated by most pro- 
fessionals. There is an aesthetic subtlety 


in the interspersion of these chords which 
understanding and 


demands a thorough 
mastery. 

On the other hand most students are 
decidedly enamored of that’ banality 
which becomes deadly with constant use, 
the dominant seventh chord. Especially 
in the fundamental position, there is 
nothing so weak and sickly in the realm 
of music. Some of us have labelled it 
“the organist’s refuge’’ because of its 
‘nauseating appearance as every third 
chord in the awful improvisations heard 
in churches and theaters. 

It is needless to mention the possibili- 
ties of harmonic development—the secon- 
dary sevenths and ninths, the unprepared 
discords so marvelously brought into be- 
ing by Wagner, the elisions and free use 
of dissonance by Debussy. Harmonie va- 
riety is to be obtained fundamentally in 
two ways, by the use of modulation and 
by the introduction of contrasting triads 
(minor in a major key and vice versa) 
and effective dissonant chords within a 
tonality. This latter method is the one 
which shows the real ingenuity of the 
harmonist, without which one is a mere 
tvro. 

’ The matter of modulation is one which 

required an extended study far beyond 
the usual. It is not sufficient that the 
student learn to modulate by means of 
the dominant and diminished seventh 
chords. The connecting tone as used by 
Wagner and all composers since is part 
of the stock in trade which needs more 
than passing comment. 

We are prepared to quarrel with the 
text books which contain many rules 
against consecutive fifths and the dozens 
of other ‘‘unalterable precepts’’ of har- 
mony. ‘The attempt to write or play har- 
mony with such a state of mind as is 


engendered by these innumerable laws is’ 
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no word of explanation. 
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not in keeping with modern pedagogy. 
Constructive teaching of harmony in- 
volves not a set of negative rules but a 
thorough explanation of the principles 
of artistic procedure with suggestive 
helps for the student. As a matter of 
interest we would cite the ‘‘ Academic 
Counterpoint’? by Dr. Pearce as an ex- 
ample of a sound modern text book on a 
rmuusic subject. The matter of parallel 
fifths, for instance, is emphasized with 
strict injunction to avoid such progres- 
sion. How many students (or profes- 
sionals) understand the underlying rea- 
son behind this tletail and in what text- 
book is the proper use of such progres- 
sions (and they are many) explained and 
edvocated? The result is that the student 
when he completes his course finds this 
rule smashed at every turn in practical 
composition. And he thinks he has 
studied harmony thoroughly! In most 
of the books we dislike so heartily the ar- 
bitrary rules laid down are stated with 
A rule without 
a reason is as valueless as a counterfeit 
dollar bill. 

The constructive teaching of theoretical 
musie should place the stress not on mere 
correctness but upon those aesthetic 
values which are the feature of the works 
of all composers of first rank. In a 
recent course of study in France the 
writer was impressed most favorably with 
the emphasis on the musical qualities of 
the work done in the study of fugue and 
counterpoint, strict though the writing 
must be. 

We suspect that much of the unquali- 
fied abuse of modern harmonic experi- 
ments by some of our music authorities is 
caused by a superficial study of the evo- 
lution of musie since Wagner. These at- 
tempts to find new channels ean scareely 
be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulders 
and the true student of music must ap- 
proach them with an open mind and a 
forgetfulness of the past. 

The student who can write correct and 
musical harmony is not, however, at the 
end of his harmonic study. The key- 
board work is quite as important as the 
written. Along with the pencil must go 
the fingers. The practical application of 
harmony on the keyboard brings into 
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play quickness of decision, sound musical 
judgment and a knowledge of the key- 
board which few possess adequately. 

In these days of technical virtuosity 
interest in the musical qualities is rather 
low. The study of theory is regarded as 
a sort of necessary evil—often not even 
necessary. The excuse is offered that the 
individual does not intend to become a 
eemposer anyway. In that connection 
we might note that much of the music 
appearing from the publishers today 
must have been written by these kind of 
folk (with some notable exceptions of 
course). No musician ‘can afford to be 
l- cking in the knowledge of the materials 
of his art even though his technic equal 
Godowsky’s. He must have a true un- 
derstanding of the stuff of which his 
music is made, acquire that artistic judg- 
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ment of composition which harmony 
should provide, learn to choose the wheat 
from the chaff. A person dealing with a 
language as a teacher or actor studies the 
¢rammatical details thoroughly. Musi- 
cians are too frequently content to try to 
practise their art with the musical gram- 
mar of a child of the kindergarten. 

What we need is fewer lessons in har- 
mony and a great deal more constructive 
teaching of this imperatively needed sub- 
ject, a teaching which shall be logical, 
thorough and up-to-date. Musical art 
has gone ahead by leaps and bounds in 
America in recent years. Let us not be 
content with mere skill in performance. 
Our artistic progress depends upon some- 
thing more than velocity ; with it must go 
hand in hand a sound and sincere mu- 
sicianship. 


Consonance and Dissonance 


A Discussion of the Principles of Harmonic Dualism, by Hugo Riemann 
Authorized Translation by S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


nanan TOR’S FOREWORD 


WABOUT a third of a cen- 
tury ago I adopted the 
principles of dualism ad- 
vocated by Dr. Hugo Rie- 
mann for harmony foun- 
dations. It seems fitting 
¥ that I should say a few 
BY words respecting those 
ie aS eks principles in conjunction 
TAKS 2) with the present treatise 
= this most eminent theorist. Dr. Rie- 
mann, who died directly before his sev- 
cntieth birthday in 1919, greatly enriched 
the world with an enormous output of 
works of serious content covering prac- 
tically every phase of higher musical ac- 
tivities. His writings even after thirty 
vears have met with decided opposition 
in the United States, indicating that 
either scholarship here is not equal te 
that in European countries where his 
works have been favored with a mere 
general acceptance, or else musicians hee 
are more conservative. 


Aes aR oe 


A MERICANES 
ORGANISE 


Standing at the parting of the ways, it 
was with misgivings that I aligned myself 
with the dualistic school of thought. I 
have no regrets. This system — almost 
unknown to American musicians thirty 
years ago — comprises not only harmo:.y 
but also counterpoint, canon, fugue, com- 
position, metre, rhythm, phrasing, and, 
finally, even a more rational manner of 
fingering and keyboard technic. It may 
not be taken amiss if I observe in this 
connection as a result of experience, that, 
as compared with the older discipline, 
students by the newer order learn more 
about the fullness of the art of music in 
a shorter time than would be possible by 
the so-called monistie system, a system —- 
io cite but a single factor — that bases 
harmony on the long discarded and now 
almost obsolete manner of writing in use 
during the Eighteenth Century. As a 
practical expedient all honor is due thor- 
cugh-bass, but — as viewed by a dualist 
— to transform thorough-bass into a 
wholly rational system of harmony is 





1]-3 


clearly impossible. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. Regardless of the prac- 
ticability of figures and symbols denoting 
definite chord formations, the two diatonic 
scales of occidental origin and of arbi- 
trary and unequal construction, can never 
become the foundation principle of a 
wholly rational system of harmony. 
Every true monist knows that! The 
svstem of harmony generally sponsored 
by so-called monists is not distinctive of 
true monistic principles. True monism 
regards the scale-forms as secondary and 
not primary. The problem that con- 
fronts the true monist is identically that 
confronting the true dualist. When the 
final issue is before them, each is obliged 
to define consonance. Should the true 
monist be able to find himself relative to 
an understanding of consonance, he might 
be able to build a system of harmony 
superior to the structure erected by Dr. 
Riemann and his few disciples. Major 
«und minor by the dualistic theory are on 
a parity with one another relative to con- 
sonance, and this regardless of scale for- 
‘mations. 


By the dualistic theory the scales result 
from the infinite variety of chord-forms. 
They are of negligible importance. The 
consonant unity of a prime, major third, 
and perfect fifth forms the foundation of 
the dualistic system of harmony. This 
unity whereby the three are one in essence 
is called a clang. It is conceived both 
upward and downward; if upward from 
a prime, the clang is major; if downward 
from a prime, the clang is minor. The 
problem that seemingly is the nut to 
crack for the dualist is the question re- 
specting the best bass-tone for the so- 
called underelang. To be strictly logical 
this bass-tone should be the prime (1); 
but right here, apparently against reason, 
enters the series of harmonic overtones, 
and so not the root (I), but the under- 
fifth (V), or fundamental, becomes the 
best bass-tone. The treatise discusses 
very fully this phase of the subject. Now 
while all relationships have their origin 
in the prime (1, or I) of the overclang, 
or underclang, respectively, the audible 
overtone of an upper fifth produced by 
the harmonic series makes possible in 
actual writing the omission of the over- 
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fifth (5) of the major chord, and the 
prime (I) of the minor chord, even 
though in the second case the omitted tone 
be the root itself! 

Although, as may be seen from the 
treatise, the dualistic school of theory is 
not wholly at one, all harmonists by this 
school recognize no more than three tonal 
functions, or meanings within the con- 
fines of a key, or tonality, namely, Tonie, 
Sub-dominant, and Dominant. All con- 
ceivable harmonic formations are then 
ciassified in accord with one or the other 
of these three functions. By so doing, 
the bounds of tonality, the relating of a 
multiplicity of chord structures to a single 
tonic, are greatly expanded, and in a 
very real sense make possible a compara- 
tively easy understanding of even the 
most involved compositions of the present 
period of bizarre harmonic writing, and 
including music written, as it is surmised, 
cither without definite tonality, or else 
said to be in several different tonalities 
simultaneously. While the bounds of 
tonality are thus immensely extended, ex- 
cessive modulation is curbed and reduced 
to a minknum, and is never indicated as 
such unless the rhythmical construction 
obliges and confirms a change in tonic 
relationships. Thus, in matter of princi- 
ple, the dualistic system of, harmony is 
much simpler, and at the same time in- 
finitely more comprehensive than any 
system can be that rests on thorough-bass 
foundations. 

Unfortunately, the process of establish- 
ing the dualistic system occasioned the 
writing of a large amount of vitriolic 
literature. The present treatise in the 
matter of polemics is no exception! It 
refutes the statements of those opposed, 
and ruthlessly lays bare the fallacies of 
acoustical phenomena as the supposed 
foundations of harmonie consonance. 
Because of the staunch stand taken against 
those who would demolish dualism, the 
writing itself becomes all the more inter- 
esting. 

In rendering an exceedingly turgid, 
and often obscure, German into English 
that would be rather easy in intelligibili- 
ty, at times I have in a measure sacrificed 
the original text. What has resulted 
others must judge. 


(To be Continued) 





St. Patrick’s Cathedral Organs 


Noted New York Cathedral to have Two Organs with a Master Organist 
for Solo Work at the larger Gallery Instrument 


2S ES 4 Hae a Deeg ETRO YON, there is 
ee MERIC, on z only one. There will prob- 
PAG ORGANIST EG ably not be another for 
ECS y several generations. At 
Lee a this time many of us are 
% contemplating the advent 
= of another Italian organ- 
oe remo ist who comes to America 
ISA ya ee in his youth as did Mr. 
Gas Se oS fee) YON some decades ago. 
One estimate called it an audience of five 
thousand to which Mr. Yon introduced 
the new chancel division of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral Kilgen organs Jan. 30th. 

The great Cathedral, whose vastness 
can only be appreciated by seeing it under 
such circumstances as those attending the 
dedication of the new organ, is a great 
piece of architecture whose value is hard- 
ly apparent from a glance at the exterior. 
It was begun in 1858 and completed, with 
the exception of the spires three hundred 
and thirty feet high, in 1879; to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary these new organs 
and a new flooring and seating are being 
installed. 

For the dedication program the console 
was placed in the open space between 
what I would suppose is the choir stalls 
or the place where they would normally 
be. I am not versed in true cathedral 
architecture. The sight was impressive. 
A chureh and choir and organ all within 
another vast forest of a church, that was 
the way it impressed me. 

Before the hour of service began the 
mobs broke through the police lines at 
the Fifth Avenue door and it was neces- 
sary to take unpleasant steps to restore 
order in the rear of this great Cathedral. 
All possible space was taken to the very 
limit of the Cathedral’s capacity. 

The building is one in which any build- 
er would be proud to place the best pos- 
sible efforts in his factorv. There is 
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evidently but little echo, and very superb ' 


resonance. Mr. Yon’s solo plaving was 
at its best, though its clarity and pre- 


cision cannot be fully appreciated except 
in a concert hall built for resonanee first. 
He remains a master of style, and regis- 
tration too. There is the indefinable 
something that makes his playing live. 
In the Gigout SpantsH Ruapsopy he 
showed the genuis of his taste for color 
effects and did things normally unheard 
in organ playing. His Franck was un- 
expected, for he has formerly paid a 
penalty for his devotion to his native 
Ttaly’s literature; to include both Gigout 
and Franck shows improvement in pro- 
eram. He is much too great an artist to 
be confined to one school. 


Processional 

Blessing of the Organ (Psalm 150, 
Gregorian ) 

Yon—Hymn of Glory 

Bach—Adagio Am 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 

‘*Little Town of Bethlehem’’—Stevens 

‘*When Christ was Born’’—French carol 

‘*T Saw Three Ships’’—English carol 

Solos by Mr. Giovanni Martinelli 

Gigout—Spanish Rhapsody 

Bossi—Preghiera 

Yon—Kcho 

Franck—Piece Heroique 

Solos by Mr. Mario Basiola 

‘*Gesu Bambino’’—Yon (Mr. Martinelli) 

Address 

Solemn Benediction 

‘“O Quam Suavis Est’’—Yon 

“Tantum Ergo’’—Dubois 

‘¢ Adoremus’’—Gregorian 

Recessional 

Rienzi—Toceata 


The program was unusually long but so 
well framed and formed that it held to 
the last note. Mr. Yon is the ideal or- 
ganist for the Cathedral, but whether or 
not it may ultimately win so much of his 
affection that his concert tours suffer, 
only the future can say. We hope it does 
not. Mr. J. C. Ungerer remains as he 
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has been for many years the choirmaster 
of the Cathedral, and his choir did mag- 
nificently. The three carols done early 
in the program were gems in every way, 
not that every note was perfect—man has 
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or the painting of the more delicate colors 
—the average accompanist thinks these 
are not his duties. 

The Mixtures of the Chancel Organ are 
after the Balbiani type, introduced in the 





MR. PIETRO A. YON AT THE KILGEN CHANCEL CONSOLE 


Plate by courtesy of Mr. Yon. 
into the Sanctuary. 


For this service the console was moved as shown 
The organ is in a special chamber north of the Sanctuary. 


There will be a larger Gallery Organ in the rear, and an Echo Organ in one of the 


galleries near the ceiling. 


Mr. Yon chose the Ripieni as the type of mixture to 


be built for the Cathedral organ and is convinced the Ripieni will be adopted gen- 


erally when their effects are known. 


never yet attained perfection—but that 
for intensity and beauty of effect there 
was nothing to be desired. One of Mr. 
Yon’s evidences of true greatness was his 
accompanying of both the choir and Mr. 
Martinelli, of that great voice that ap- 
parently knows no limitations and no 
organ can drown. Most men would be 
too timid to do what Mr. Yon did in the 
building of his accompanimental climaxes 


Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York. 
The Ripieno uses only the tonic and dom- 
inant and is more pungent than the 
average American taste specifies. The 
Cathedral organs were built for Mr. Yon 
and he required this brilliant mixture for 
his work in the Cathedral, which is as it 
should be. The Chancel Organ, the only 
ene installed at present, gave everything 
to be delighted with—unless one is a com- 
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petitor of the builder; I suppose I would 
find many faults in a competitor of this 
fair magazine and wouldn’t even like The 
Tiapason if its field were the same as 
ours. In tone, action, brilliance, suita- 
bility for its purpose—accompanying St. 
Patrick’s boychoir—it measured up to 


THE GALLERY ORGAN CASE 

This notable installation is the result of collaboration 
between Mr. Yon representing the Cathedral and Mr. 
Alfred R. Kilgen representing the builder with Mr. 
Yon’s ideas as to stoplist executed in all technical de- 
tails by Mr. Kilgen in his specifications. The design 
of the Gallery case will probably differ slightly from 
that shown in the architect’s drawing. 
expectations and the builders are to be 
congratulated. This chancel organ is to 
be Mr. Ungerer’s instrument in c¢on- 
junction with the choir work he has made 
famous in Catholic circles; he has been 
so long identified with the Cathedral’s 
music that he seems quite like a part of 
the Cathedral itself. 

The gallery organ, now being built in 
the Kilgen factory in St. Louis, will be 
a four-manual instrument and will be the 
source of solo organ music as furnished 
by Mr. Yon. Thus the Cathedral and 
Kilgen give the Metropolis its first in- 
stallation on a basis of the system in 
vogue among the prominent Paris church- 
es, so long held as models by American 
visitors. Only in this case St. Patrick’s 
chancel organ is larger than the average 
Paris church has been able to support, 
and the gallery organ will be similarly 
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larger, though not so much more than the 
French have used, for they have cen- 
tered interest in their gallery organs to 
the neglect of the chancel instruments. 
St. Patrick’s also gives the Metropolis 
its first example of the fine art of organ 
playing used at its very highest in the 


SANCTUABY = 
“ORGAN fe SL PATDICKS CATHEDR 


KILGER 4 FOWARE. FF 
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THE CHANCEL ORGAN CASE 
The Chancel Organ was dedicated without its carved 
oak case. St. Patrick’s organ, says Mr. Eugene R. 
Kilgen, “combines the modern American idea of orches- 
tral color along with a tremendous sonorous organ 
section that gives forth a more dignified and churchly 
tone than the old cathedral organs of Europe,” as cer- 
tainly such a combination should. 
services of the church. There have been 
and still are examples where two organ- 
ists have worked side by side in the same 
ehurch and the same services, but none 
of them have gone into solo organ uses 
in the way the Cathedral proposes. That 
is truly a great step forward in America’s 
world of the organ. 

New York is proud to welcome artists 
and their products; it is glad to have this 
modern example of the art of another 
of America’s growing line of builders. 
It furnished an organist and an organ 
an audience of stupendous numbers. 
That’s something to be proud of. Mr. 
Yon is he who has done it. Whether 
others could, I do not know; I know they 
have not so far done it. I further know 
that personally Mr. Yon is unafraid, will 
hold to his ideals and assert his rights 
whether you and I like it or dislike it, 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL 


is an artist in every inch and yet a man 
of genuine strength. In some ways he is 
an enigma, a contradiction. But, like 
most great men, it is he who is holding 
the straight, consistent course, and we 
who are unable to follow his logic and 


comprehend his motives. He has con- 
tributed immeasurably to America’s or- 
gan world. If my memory is right, and 
it should be corrected if it is wrong, he 
it was who introduced both the paid- 
admission organ recital to New York and 


the completely memorized program. 
These two are his invariable rules. I 
believe also he was the originator of the 
Master Class as applied to organ playing. 

What is the spirit of New York City? 
ft went to a chief seat in the Catholic 
Cathedral, wearing my Masonic emblem 
zs usual; [ suppose the Masons have not 
excommunicated me. At the close of the 
program a lady of evident refinements 
and worldly possessions invited me, whom 
she recognized by actions as a stranger 
in the Cathedral, to visit its services as 
often as convenience permitted, and other- 
wise made me feel at home in these 
strange surroundings by a little of the 
history of the Cathedral’s past and hoped- 
for future. 

I have been asking myself with in- 
creasing frequency of late what is the 
future of the idea of the Christian re- 
ligion as embodied, if it is, in the church — 
of today. If cathedrals such as St. Pat- 
rick’s now is and St. John’s is soon to be 
—which we had visited the day before— 
are to be man’s expression of his homage 
to Divinity, then the church will continue 
in undiminished power. If on the other 
hand mankind is unwilling to erect as 
monuments to Divinity any better chureh- 
es than those the vast majority of us know 
today, I’m not very hopeful of the future. 
Where our money is, there will our hearts 
be. Our money is not flowing freely into 
the coffers of the church as it should. I 
feel like preaching a sermon on Giving, 
but shall subdue the feeling and allow 
these pages to pass on to other work or 


play. 
—T.S.B. 





Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comment 


AN MUCH be said about “the 
most economical job of it 
where only stop names are 
given”? That is the task 
assigned for the present 
Comments. An appended 
stoplist shows only this and 
it is the sort that Mr. Buhrman has 
been against printing in T.A.O. for 
the reason that so little information 
is given by it. Too much has to be 
assumed or taken for granted. How- 
ever, certain things are obvious to 
anyone at all familiar with stoplists. 

In the first place, a Duleciana, Vi- 
oloncello, and Flute are obviously du- 
plexed or made interchangeable be- 
tween the Great and Choir. The 16’ 
Gedeckt on the Pedal is taken from 
the Bourdon on the Swell, which might 
be a unit of 16’, 8’, and 4’. The stop- 
list as given shows a Great Organ that 
is far from satisfactory from either 
a theoretical or practical point of view. 
The strings are unnecessary and in 
fact harmful to the Great; a second 
Diapason and Octave would, in place 
of the 4’ Flute and Gemshorn, at once 
transform this Great into something 
more nearly approaching a real Great 
Organ. A Trumpet would be more 














satisfactory than a Tuba for complet- 
ing this effect. 

The Swell Organ is reasonably sa- 
tisfactory except that if the Swell 
Bourdon were made a unit, it might 
well be used at 22/3’ and 2’. Also 
in place of the heavy string on the 
Choir I should much prefer to see a 
Dulciana Celeste. The Flute might be 
available at 8’, 4’, and 2’ pitches and 
could also be used on the Great Organ 
at these pitches to advantage. This 
would then make the organ a very 
satisfactory instrument for all purpo- 
ses. 
A second specification quoted is 
printed as another example of what. 
not to do in organ stoplists, and is dis- 
cussed because it is quite fairly typi- 
eal of small three-manual organs in 
general. I don’t know how the im- 
pression came into being that a string 
tone such as Violoncello or Gamba is 
necessary on the Great Organ. It em- 
phatieally is not and is practically 
never present on any Great built in 
England where the Great Organ is 
all that the name implies and is 
brought to its fullest development. 
Therefore in place of the Gamba on 
the Great, the second Diapason would 
be infinitely more useful and an oc- 
tave would be more essential than an 
Harmonie Flute. 








I consider it to be impossible to 
devise a more ruddy and dull sounding 
Great Organ than that given me. The 
16’ Bourdon, Grossflote and Harmonic 
Flute furnishing the support for one 
Diapason. There are not even the ru- 
diments of an ensemble here. Chimes 
can well be dispensed with and a Trum- 
pet substituted as far more necessary, 
until somebody wishes to make a me- 
morial of a set of Chimes at a later 
date. 

If it is necessary to have a 16’ tone 
of the flute variety on the organ, it 
would best be on the Swell with a 
unit flute playable at 16’, 8’, 4’, 
22/3’ and 2’. Another register listed 
on the Swell would be very useful and 
delightful if it had a Celeste with it, 
but by itself it is rather meaningless. 

The Choir Organ could be improved 
by changing the Geigen Principal for 
a French Horn and making the Hohl- 
flote a unit at 8’, 4’, and 2’. As there 
is already a soft Celeste on the Swell, 
the Duleiana need have no Celeste 
with it. Otherwise, the Spitzflote Ce- 
leste might be omitted from the Swell 
and a Dulciana Celeste added on the 
Choir. 

The idea also of the 16’ string on 
the pedal seems to obtain very gen- 
erally, but from a practical stand- 
point, a 16’ reed of the: Trumpet or 
Trombone type is much more valu- 
able, as it is big enough to fill in 
the full organ, whereas the string tone 
seldom is, and is usually too cutting 
to be generally valuable ond useful 
as a medium-toned Pedal register, 
though undoubtedly having a legiti- 
mate use in the ensemble of the or- 
van. I would, therefore, prefer a 
Great Trumpet extended into a 16’ 
Pedal reed, omitting the 16’ string. 
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THE BAMBOO ORGAN 


Las Pinas Church, Rizal Province. Philippine Islands, has an oddity in an organ! built agp 


of bamboo. 


It was begun by Father Diego Cera in 1818; the bamboo were covered with sand 
from the beach for six months to preserve them from grubs. 


The work was finished in 1822. 


In 1862 an earthquake damaged the organ and in 1882 the roof was blown off and the rain 
did damage that was only partially repaired, so that from 1888 till 1917 it was not played. 


A Belgian missionary, Father Faniel,) undertook to have it repaired in 1917. 
while on a round-the-world tour inspected the organ ‘in 1926 and 
found about 900 bamboo pipes; only a quarter of the organ was playable. 
to his factory he sent materials to repair this the only bamboo organ in the world. 


of Hillgreen, Lane & Co., 


. C. A. Lane, 


Upon his return 
The Church 


keeps its organ and its building in repair by the offerings of visitors. 


This would transform this specifica- 
tion into a real organ. 

I do not wish to be unduly hard on 
the average 3m stoplists which I am 
diseussing. I merely want to show 
what ean be done with small addition- 
al expense to transform the garden 
variety of organ into something really 
usable for all purposes. There are 
too many organs built with about the 
specifications quoted; they are an an- 
noyance rather than a help to an ar- 
tistic organist and evidence no concep- 
tion of what a true Great Organ con- 
sists of. The same amount of money 
expended intelligently would buy a 
much better organ. 

It is perfectly clear that there is 
no direct eriticism intended, to the 
builder of these organs; they were 
simply furnishing what somebody 
thought looked like an organ stoplist, 
who had very small idea of what an 
organ should really contain to be 
properly effective. The builders face 
this diffieulty almost continually. 


Organ Stoplists 


Presented as Information or for 
Constructive Thought 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Menicipan AUDITORIUM 
M. P. MOLLER 

THROUGH the courtesy of the build- 
er we represent herewith the stoplist of 
another great municipal organ. Stop- 
lists of any and all municipal organs 
will be weleomed in these pages, pro- 
viding the necessary data are fur- 


nished. The advertising pages are 
cpen to stoplists in any form an ad- 
vertiser may wish, but our own text 
pages require a uniform method of 
presentation for the sake of fairness 
to all, and all that particular technical 
data that alone make a stoplist worthy 
the attention of our readers. Names of 
stops mean nothing; the data give the 
stoplist its own definite character. 
Builders desiring to interest our 
readers in their instruments will be 
cordially welcomed to these pages. A 
copy of our Specification Standard 
will be mailed gratis to builders; it 
contains an explanation of the very 
few and simple abbreviations used. 
Stoplist of the San Antonio organ is 


available by courtesy of the builder, 


and is presented herewith as fur- 
nished. 


P. 
208. 
1035. 
449. 
1376. 
1096. 


5 NE S. 

Pedal: 5. Bs | 25: 
Great: 5. 36: 23: 
G-E: im es 8. 
Swell: oe §2é. 
Choir: » 16. -24: 
C-E: -~ — 8. 
Solo: 10) 10;. 32. 
T2. TAC 
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634. 
4798. 
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PEDAL: V5. R5. S 25. 

132 Resultant f Nos. 2, 4, 8 

216 DIAPASON ONE ff 44w 
Drapason Two f No. 27-G 
VIOLONE f Sce 32w 
Viota mf No. 81-C 
BOURDON f Cee 44w 
GrossFLoTe f No. 107-L 
Bourpon p No. 51-8 


27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


36 2% 
37 2 
38 1% 
39 1% 
40 1 


III 
41 16 
42 8 
43 4 
B 
C 
D 


E 


GREAT Ecno: 


44 8 
45 
46 
47 
48 4 
49 
50 8 
F 


SWELL: 


51 16 
52 8 
53 
54 
55 
56 
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BOURDON ECHO pp Eee 
44w 

2 Bourdon f No. G 

Diapason One No. 2 
VIOLONCELLO f No. 30-G 
Bourdon f No. 6 

Storrep FiLutTe mp No. 59-S 
Echo Bourdon pp No. 9 
Hout Preire mf No. 108-L 
Bombarde fff No. 18 
BOMBARDE fff Gee 44r 
Tusa Mrrasiuis fff No. 110- 
L 


TROMBONE ff No. 42-G 
ConTRA Facorra mp No. 71- 
S 

Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 110- 
L 

Trombone tf No. 42-G 

Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 110- 
L 


CHIMES No. F-GE 


V 15. R15. § 23. 
Diapason Two f No. 27 
DIAPASON ONE ff 61m 
DIAPASON TWO f 73m 
DIAPASON THREE mf 73 
m 
GEMSHORN p 73m 
VIOLONCELLO mf 73m 
HOHLFLOTE mp 73w 
DOPPLEFLOTE mf 73w 
OCTAVE mf 73m 
Gemshorn p No. 29 
FLUTE HARMONIQUE 
mp 73m 
TWELFTH mp 61m 
FIFTEENTH mf 61m 
SEVENTEENTH mp 61m 
NINETEENTH mp 61m 
TWENTY SECOND mp 
61m 
Mixture mp Nos. 38, 39, 40 
Trombone ff No. 42 
TROMBONE ff-85r 
Trombone ff No. 42 
MARIMBA (rs) 49wb 
Marimba (ss) No. B 
ORCHESTRAL BELLS 
(rs) 37mb 
Orchestral Bells (ss) No. D 
Tremulant 
Vié. Rv. Ss. 
ECHO DIAPASON mf 73m 
MUTED VIOLES p 134m 
ECHO FLUTE p 73w 
NIGHT HORN mp 73m 
Muted Violes p No. 45 
WALD FLOETE p 73w 
VOX HUMANA pp 73r 
CHIMES 25mt 
Tremulant 

V 20: B20: ‘S27. 
BOURDON 73w 
DIAPASON f 73m 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE mf 
73t 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
CELESTE mf 61t (te) 
VIOLIN mp 73m 
VIOLIN CELESTE mp 61 
m (te) 
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SALICIONAL p 73m 
SALICIONAL CELESTE 
p 61m (te) 

STOPPED FLUTE mp 73w 
FLUTE HARMONIQUE p 
73w 

Diapason f No. 52 
Salicional p No. 57 
ROHRFLOTE p 73w 

Flute Harmonique p No. 60 


2 NAZARD p 61m 


1% 
70 1% 
IV 
71 16 
72 8 


73 

74 

75 
G 
H 


CHOIR: 
76 16 
77 § 
78 
79 
80 


81 
82 
§3 
84 4 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


92 


Cuor Eco: 


96 8 


97 
98 
99 
100 4 
101 
102 8 
K 


Rohrfloete p No. 63 
SUPEROCTAVE p 61m 
Rohrfloete p No. 63 
TIERCE p 61m 


; LARIGOT p 61m 


Dolce Cornet p Nos. 65, 67, 
69,70 

CONTRA FAGOTTA mp 
73r 

FRENCH TRUMPET ff 
73r 

CORNOPEAN f 73r 
OBOE mp 73r 

VOX HUMANA p 73r 
XYLOPHONE (rs) 49wb 
Xylophone (ss) on No. G 
Tremulant 


V 16. R16. § 24. 
Viola p No. 61 
DIAPASON mf 73m 
DULCIANA pp 73m 
UNDA MARIS pp 61m (te) 
VIOLA DA GAMBA mf 
73m 
VIOLA p 97m 
QUINTADENA mp 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE p 73w 
Viola p No. 81 
FLAUTO D’AMORE p 61w 
Concert Flute p No. 83 
DULCIANA TENTH pp 
61m 
DULCIANA TWELFTH 
pp 61m 
HARMONIC PICCOLO p 
61w 
DULCIANA SEVENTEEN 
pp 61m 


4 DULCIANA NINE- 


TEENTH pp 61m 
DULCIANA TWENTY 
SECOND pp 61m 
Dulciana Mixture pp Nos. 
87, 88, 90, 91, 92 
BASSET HORN f 73r 
CLARINET mf 73r 
Basset Horn f No. 93 
HARP 61mb 

Harp No. 1 (te) 
Tremulant 


V-. R-. § 8. 
Echo Diapason mf No. 44- 
GE 

Muted Violes p No. 45-GE 
Echo Flute p No. 46-GE 
Night Horn mp No. 47-GE 
Muted Violes p No. 45-GE 
Wald Flute p No. 49-GE 
Vox Humana pp No. 50-GE 
Chimes No. F-GE 
Tremulant 


MR. THOMAS MOSS 


Who was actively your Representative in the 
nation’s Capitol before he acquired a new 
organ for his church, since when he has been 
so devoted to the organ that Washington and 
its professional organ world have been rather 
neglected. Mr. Moss was born in England 
but came to America at the promising age 
of 14, completing his schooling in Lawrence, 
Mass. He is a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory, with honors, in organ and com- 
position. Calvary Baptist purchased its 
Moller last year. Mr. Moss was formerly on 
the Pacific Coast before going to Washington; 
in the mean time he had spent a vacation in 
the Metropolitan district. Be is well fitted 
for his public duties in representing the Wash- 
ington branch of the profession. 


SOLO: 
103 8 
104 
105 


Vi10. R10. S10. 
STENTORPHONE ff 61m 
GROSSGAMBA f 61m 
GROSSGAMBA CELESTE 
f 49m (te) 
SOLO VIOLIN mf 61t 
GROSSFLOTE f 73w 
HOHLPFEIFE mf 6lw 
Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 110 
TUBA MIRABILIS fff 85r 
ENGLISH HORN mf 61r 
FRENCH HORN f 6i1r 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE mp 
6l1r 
Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 110 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 41 
To 16’ 8’ 4’ 
Pedal GSCL GSCL 
Great GSCL GSCL 
SWELL SCL SCL SCL 
Choir SCL SCL SCL 
Solo L L L 
COMBINATIONS: P6. G8. S3. C8. 
L7. T6. 
CRESCENDOS: G.S.C.L.E. Reg. 
Blowers: 25 h.p. Kinetic, 34 h.p. 
Kinetie. 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


114 4 


GSCL 


WHAT CAN YOU GET 
FOR $2500? 
HERE is what one builder gave for 
$2500; there are only two registers 
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and 146 pipes. If any reader can get 
more, or something he likes better, 
these columns are open to his ideas. 
We want facts, however, more than 
theories. It is much better to say, 
We bought this stoplist for this money, 
than to say, We think this stoplist 
ought not cost more than this money. 


PEDAL: 

16 Sub Bass 

8 Stopped Bass 

GREAT: 

16 Bourdon te. 

8 SALICIONAL 
STOPPED FLUTE 
Quintadena 
Violina 
Flute 
Piccolo 
Oboe 
Tremulant 

SWELL: 

16 Bourdon te. 

8 Salicional 
Stopped Flute 
Quintadena 

4 Violina 
Flute 

2  Piceolo 

& Oboe 

Crescendos: One 

me 

Or perhaps you have another thon 

sand to spend and here’s.... 

ONE FOR $3500 

PEDAL: 

16 Bourdon 

8 Diapason 
Cello 
Bass Flute 

4+ Octave 

GREAT: 

16 Bourdon 

8 DIAPASON 
DULCIANA 
VIOLA 
GEDECKT 

4 Octave 
Violina 
Flute 

2 Fifteenth 
Tremulant 

SWELL: 

16 Contra Viol? 

8 Diapason 
Dolee 
Salicional 
Gedeckt 
Quintadena 

4 Violina 
Flauto d’Amore 

2 Piccolo. 

8 Oboe 

Pistons: 3 G-P, 3 S-P. 


Crescendos: One 


So there we are. It’s not what we 
might hope to get for our money but 
what we have tried to get and did 


eet. Organ builders who want to 
show timid but hopeful organists what 
they can get for their own homes or 
studios, are invited to speak up. 
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A Great Church Organ 


Mr. Herbert Brown and the Austin Co. Show what can be Done 
When both the Building and the Appropriation 
Approach all that is Ideal 


ABBREVIATIONS 

THE sole purpose of adopting and re- 
quiring certain standards of stoplist 
presentation in these pages is to gain 
, an absolute statement of fact in regard 
to the actual content of an organ, and 
to present all organs in exactly the 
same form for the sake of rendering 
comparisons easy and their results de- 
pendable. The subject of Specifica- 
tion Form was fully discussed in the 
August 1926 issue. Following are the 
few abbreviations used in the present 
stoplist : 


B—Borrowed stops. 

C—Choir Organ. 

G—Great Organ. 

L—Solo Organ. 

N—String Organ. 

P—Pedal Organ; or Pipes. 

R—Ranks of pipes. 

S—Swell Organ; or Stops. 

V—Voices, i.e. entities of tone under 
one indivisible control. 

b—Bars. 

m—Metal pipes. 

r—Reeds. 


The Specification Form of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST embodies the best 
elements in specification presentation 
of all our American builders and con- 
forms exactly to the precise methods 
of none. The only term that can pos- 
sibly require explanation to any per- 
sons conversant with organs and organ 
building is our term Voice. We have 
in this stoplist the No. 11 Bourdon 
which is a Rank of pipes and consti- 
tutes a Register; but No. 5, a matter 
of electric wires, is not a Register but 
only a stop; No. 19 is the Mixture 
containing three Ranks of pipes but 
it is only one Voice, only one entity 


of tone, indivisible by the organist. . 


Nos. 90, 92, 94, 96, and 97 are in- 
dividual Ranks, Registers, and Voices; 
No. 98 is merely a Stop, carrying no 
pipes of its own. Nos. 75 and 76 con- 
tain eight Ranks, but constitute only 
two Voices; the organist is given eight 
Ranks but can use them only in three 
combinations. But notice that in No. 
98, if it were one Voice inseparably 
under one control, the organist would 
have just one color combination to 
play against the rest of the organ; 
but the builders have split it into its 
five component Ranks and made five 
Registers or Voices out of it, and the 
organist playing with these five alone 
ean get exactly thirty different tonal 
combinations. Play these thirty indi- 
vidually and in combination against 
the other eighteen Voices in the Chan- 


cel Swell and the possibilities begin 
to assert themselves. Thus these five 
Ranks of No. 98 when split up are 
not merely five times more valuable 
in coloring effects of greatest delicacy 
as compared to the inseparability of 
the five Ranks of No. 75, but they are 
thirty, three hundred, and even three 
thousand times more valuable. It is 
of course also apparent that the ut- 
most of modern console convenience 
must accompany our modern organs, 
and the utmost of registrational sense 
accompany our modern  organists. 
When these two combinations meet, 
the possibilities are illimitable. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
St. GrorGre’s CHURCH 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

Stoplist by Mr. G. W. Kemmerer 
Specifications by Mr. Herpert Brown 
CONTENT 

Wi lite Ss. B. P. 
PEDAL 9 11. 36. 27. 484. 
GREAT on st 28: 2074. 
SWELL 40. 46. 41. 3154. 
CHOIR 24, 24. 31. 1656. 
SoLo 10. 10. 11. 730. 
STRING 10: 10. 10. 682. 

120. 135. 1657. 8780. 


PEDAL: 
GALLERY 
1 64 


V9. R11. 8 36. 


“Gravissima” 

“Diapason” 

Diapason No. 7 

“Violone” 

Bourdon No. 11 

DIAPASON ONE 32 

DIAPASON TWO 68 

Diapason No. 37-G 

VIOLONE 44 

GamBa No. 105-C 

BOURDON 56 

Metopra No. 64-8 

Quint No. 11 

Octave No. 7 

Violone No. 9 

Bourdon No. 11 

Melodia No. 64-S 

4 Super-octave No. 7 
MIXTURE 96 

32 Bombarde No. 22 

16 BOMBARDE ONE 32 
BOMBARDE TWO 68 
PosauneE No. 77-S 

8 Bombarde No. 22 

4 Bombarde No. 22 


CHANCEL 

26 32 “Diapason” 

27 “Violone” 

28 16 DIAPASON 44 
29 VIoLonE No. 53-G 


BOURDON -44 
Bourpon No. 81-S 
Diapason No. 28 
Violone No. 53-G 
Bourdon No. 30 
Tusa No. 63-G 
CoNTRAFAGOTTO 

No. 99-S 
(Stops in quotations are 
those for which no de- 
rivation is given) 


GREAT: V 
GALLERY 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
37 1G DIAPASON 61 

38 BOURDON 61 

39 «68 DIAPASON ONE 61 
40 DIAPASON TWO 61 
41 4 OCTAVE 61 

42 224, TWELFTH 61 

43 2 FIFTEENTH 61 


ENCLOSED 

44 -8 DIAPASON THREE 61 
45 VIOLA DA GAMBA 61 

46 GEMSHORN 61 

47 DOPPELFLOTE 61 

48 4 HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 
49 VI MIXTURE 354 

50 16 TRUMPET 61 

51 8 TROMBA 61 

62 4 CLARION 61 

A 8 CHIMES 25b 


CHANCEL 

53 16 *VIOLONE 61 

54 8 *DIAPASON ONE 61 

55 DIAPASON TWO 61 

56 VIOLONCELLO 61 

57 GEMSHORN 61 

58 GROSSFLOTE 61 

59 MELODIA 61 

60 OCTAVE 61 

61 WALDFLOTE 61 

62 MIXTURE 183 

63 TUBA HARMONIC 
73 16’ 


27. R 34. S 28. 


SWELL: 

GALLERY 

64 16 MELODIA 73 (open) 

65 «68 DIAPASON 73 

66 VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73 

67 VIOLE CELESTE 73 

68 VOX SERAPHIQUE 73 

69 HOHLFLOTE 73 

70 STOPPED FLUTE 73 

Ya! OCTAVE 73 

72 VIOLINA 73 

73 ORCHESTRAL FLUTE 
73 


V 40. R 46. S 41. 


74 «2 
75 OV 
76 = Iil 


FLAGEOLET 61 
MIXTURE 305 

DOLCE CORNET 183 
te 6 POSAUNE 73 

78 «68 POSAUNE 73 

79 FRENCH TRUMPET 73 
80 4 CLARION 73 

Tremulant 


CHANCEL 
81 16 
82 8 


BOURDON 73 
DIAPASON 73 





Time and competition wait for no man. 
an axe and coming back with an organ won’t do in our age. 
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GIRLS TURNED ORGAN-BUILDERS 


The old methods of walking out into the woods with 


It’s the age of specialization. 


True, these girls are organ-builders but they probably do not know any more about organ build- 


ing than you and I. 


Their duty in the Marr & Colton factory at Warsaw, N. Y., is merely to 


specialize on assembling the switchboard where electricity has a good time jumping around to 


do what the organist at the moment wants done. 


If we met one of these switchboards in a 


dark alley some night we wonld not know whether it was part of an airplane, centrifugal pump, 


or water-melon slicer. 


Electricity has not yet found a permanent berth in organ building. 


The mechanisms in use today in every world are likely to be discarded tomorrow to make way 
for some other form, perhaps simpler, perhaps more complicated. 


83 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 


CHOIR: 
GALLERY 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 


16 
8 


Vv 


VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 
73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
SALICIONAL 73 
AEOLINE 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
GEDECKT 73 


3 QUINT VIOLE 61 


VIOLINA 73 
OCTAVE VIOLE 61 
ORCHESTRAL FLUTE 


-_ 
fo 


22 QUINT VIOLE 61 


FLAUTINO 61 
VIOLE 61 


35 TIERCE VIOLE 61 


Mixture Nos. 90, 2, 4, 6, 7 

CONTRAFAGOTTO 73 

CORNOPEAN 73 

OBOE 73 

CORNO D’AMORE 73 

*VOX HUMANA 61r 

CLARION 73 

Tremulant 

“Separate chest, box, and 
Tremulant 


24. R24. § 31. 


CONTRA GAMBA 73 
VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
VIOLA 73 

CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
SPITZFLOTE 73 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 61 


& NAZARD 61 


PICCOLO 61 


114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


FIFTEENTH 61 
TIERCE 61 
SEPTIEME 61 
Mixture Nos. 112, 4, 5, 6 
*TuBA MIRABILIS 

No. 140-L 
SAXOPHONE 73 
120 COR ANGLAIS 73 
121 ¢ FLAUTINO 61 
B. HARP 61b 
C Celesta Fm.B 
Tremulant 
*Independent of couplers 


119 


CHANCEL 
122 16 
123 8 


Dulciana No. 124 
ENGLISH DIAPASON 
73 
DULCIANA 97 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FLUTE CELESTE 61 
QUINTADENA 73 
Dulciana No. 124 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 
Duleciana No. 124 
CLARINET 73 
ORCHESTRAL OBOE 73 
Tremulant 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


SOLO (Gattery): V10. R10. § 10. 
134 8 STENTORPHONE 73 
135 GROSSGAMBA 73 

136 GAMBA CELESTE 73 
137 PHILOMELA 73 

138 4 DOPPELFLOTE 73 

139 16 OPHICLEIDE 73 

140 «8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73 
141 TUBA 73 

142 FRENCH HORN 73 


CLARION 73 
Chimes Fm. A 
Tremulant 


STRING ANCILLARY (GaAuugry) : 
V10. R10. § 10. 
144 8 STRING ONE 73 
145 STRING TWO 73 
146 STRING THREE 73 
147 5 4% QUINT 73 
148 4 SALICET 73 
149 QUINTADENA 73 
150 2 2% NAZARD 61 
151 2 FLAUTINO 61 
152. 1% TIERCE 61 
153 8 *VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
Tremulant 
*Separate chest, box, and 
Tremulant 


COULERS: GaALLery: 

to 16’ 8’ 4’ 
PEDAL GSCLN GSCL 
GREAT GSC GSCLN GSCL 
SWELL 
CHOIR SC 
SOLO 

CHANCEL 

PEDAL 


S SCLN §S 
SCLN SC 
L GSCLN L 


GSC GSC 
GREAT GSC GSC GSC 
SWELL S 4G@sc Ss 
CHOIR sc sc SC 
Soto GSC 

Chancel Couplers to Gallery Couplers 


PISTONS: 78 

Gallery: *P4. G5. S5. Lb. N5. 
Tutti 6. 

Chancel: *P2. G5. S5. C5. Tut- 
ti 6. 

Tutti: 12 manual pistons and 8 ped- 
al studs. 

*Include Pedal couplers. Manuais 
include Pedal stops. 


_ CRESCENDOS: 7 


a. &. , ta “Se. 
Gallery Reg. Chancel Reg. 
*String used as Master. 


CRESCENDO COUPLERS: 
To Master: Solo. Gallery Great. 
Gallery Choir. Gallery Swell. 
All Chancel. Full Organ. 


Release. 


DIVISION-ONS: 11 
Gallery: P.G.S.C.L. Tutti. 
Chaneel: P.G.S.C. Tutti. 


REVERSIBLES: 
G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
Chancel on. Gallery on. 
Gallery Full. Chancel Full. 
Full Organ. 


CANCELLERS : 
One over each stop-tongue group. 
Full Organs. 


INDICATORS: 

7 for Crescendos. 

Chaneel Full. 

Gallery Full. 

Both Full. 

Among the conveniences of this ex- 
cellent console are the Division-Ons, 
stop-tongues at the bottom of the left 
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jamb, whereby the organist can use 
or silence either the entire Chancel or 
the entire Gallery organs, or any otf 
them singly as he may wish. These 
Division-Ons are under the control of 
the pistons. For example, if we wish 
tc play the Great Diapason from the 
Chancel, we cannot use it unless we 
also operate either the Tutti Chancel- 
On or the Great Chancel-On. Normal- 
ly the player will operate his two di- 
visions by beginning with this opera- 
tion of depressing the Chancel-On and 
the Gallery-On so that any stops 
drawn can be played, but there are 
occasions when it is desirable to si- 
lence parts of this double instrument, 
and these Division-Ons are the maxi- 
mum of convenience. Perhaps many 
players will prefer to keep their Uni- 
son-Off couplers in their respective po- 
sitions with the couplers above the top 
manual and use the key-cheeks for 
these Division-Ons, so that they can be 
operated with the least possible mo- 
tion of the hands—merely to the end 
of the manual being played at the mo- 
ment. 

On the right of the Great key-cheek 
is the rocking-tablet which couples the 
couplers of the Chancel organs to those 
of the Gallery organs, so that the or- 
ganist may use but the lower row of 
couplers and yet control his entire for- 
ces. Mr. Kemmer’s plan of making 
these two sets of Chancel and Gallery 
couplers independent, for the sake of 
the fine art of organ playing, is worthy 
of adoption invariably in divided or- 
gans such as this. His rocking-tablet 
coupling them together, for the sake 
of visiting organists or occasions when 
they are to be so used, is of course 
necessary to perfect the system. 


On the left key-cheek are, as already 
indicated, the Unison-Offs, couplers 
separated from the rest of the couplers 
and placed apart. Many players pre- 
fer to distinguish the Unison-Offs by 
special color and retain them with the 
couplers where they rightly belong, 
thus having the key-cheeks free for the 
Division-Ons, or for duplicates of the 
Tremulant actuating devices. How 
many of our readers have ever experi- 


mented with just a touch of the Trem- - 


ulant for a single chord, or a single 
phrase? A surprise awaits those who 
follow their fancy more faithfully and 
depart from the traditions of a day 
and a spirit that are alike gone for- 
ever. What was satisfactory to our 
forefathers is certainly not satisfactory 
to our children; this applies not only 
to the literature we use but to our 
manner of presenting it, and to our 
dress and our horses and buggies. 

The left Solo cheek carries but one 
rocking-tablet though the photo appar- 
ently shows two; the apparition is a 
label. 


The Austin Canceller-Bars over each 
division of stop-tongues control their 
entire divisions, not merely the stop- 
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tongues immediately under them. The 
Chancel Swell has tour Canceller-Bars, 
as the photo shows; any one of them 
cancels the stop-tongues under the 
other three as well. 

Stop-tongues in the left jamb con- 
trol the Chancel, top to bottom: Swell, 
Swell, Great, Choir, Pedal, Ancillary 
String (located in the Gallery), Divi- 
sion-Ons. In the right jamb, top to 
bottom, Gallery divisions: Swell, Solo, 
Great, Great, Choir, Pedal, Pedal. 
Couplers in two rows over top manual, 
Gallery in lower row, Chancel in up- 
per; they rightly conform to the stand- 
ard arrangement, left to right: Pedal, 
Great, Swell, Choir, Solo. Where you 
find the 4’ Swell to Great for the Gal- 
lery organs, immediately over it you 
find that same coupler for the Chancel 
organs; thus through the entire coup- 
ler-board. 

Above left Solo manual are the Cre- 
scendo Couplers; above center the di- 
visional Tutti Pistons; above right, the 
Crescendo Indicators. Twelve Tutti 
Pistons, under left of manuals. Cre- 
seendo shoes, left to right: Solo, 
Great, Choir, Swell, String and Mas- 
ter, Chancel Register, Gallery Register. 
It will be noticed that both Register 
Crescendos can be used together by 
placing the foot centrally over them; 
a coupler is not necessary. 

This organ, virtually the size of the 
Sesqui instrument at Philadelphia, de- 
serves to be given considerable atten- 
tion and the Editor of this Department 
visited New York to hear and try such 
of it as is already completed, with the 
result that a special article will be 
written for the April issue, dealing 
with the instrument in detail. 

Mr. Herbert Brown, who wrote the 
contract and is the final authority on 
the actual specifications of the instru- 
ment, considers it his and the Austins’ 
masterpiece; money was neither a 
limiting nor a determining factor. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Norto Austin LUTHERAN 
SUPPOSE we give but the digest of 
the organ and try to find some points 


of possible improvement; it was built 
by Moller. 


Vo Re 8: 


: Bee 2 
Pedal: 3 Sh tee, 2S: 
4 
4 


120. 
669. 
852. 
353. 
268. 
2262. 


Great: ey Ob AS, 
Swell: ; ee 
Choir: 5. 9. 4. 
Echo: : yA 
Totals: 35: Sas 56. 2 


, 


Diap.: 
String: 
Flute: 
Reed: 
Total: > 2 


i , 
L 
1 
i 


4’ 
1 
i 
+ 
6 


The Pedal is equipped with 16’ tone 
from pp Echo Bourdon to the ff Dia- 


99 


pason, 5 stops, two otf them borrowed, 
and no fault to be found with the bor- 
rowing, either in the Pedal or in the 
manuals. The pianissimo 16’ tone is 
of chief importance. 

The manual 16’ flute could have been 
a string, with considerable improve- 
ment, we think; 16’ flute tone is mud- 
dy. There is not a harmonie rank in 
the whole specification, which we 
think is unfortunate; not that we need 
multiple-rank mixtures, but rather in- 
dividual ranks such as the Quint, 
Twelfth, Seventeenth, ete. They are 
not expensive, only a little trouble- 
some. The American builder has 
proved himself not afraid of trouble. 

What would the effect be if we 
changed our 8’ registers to give fewer 
flutes and more strings and reeds? 
And again, if we altered the 4’ to in- 
clude no Diapason or string, but 6 
flutes? Suppose we eliminate the 16’ 
manual Diapason and Flute and use 
two 16’ strings? Can we follow the 
changes of ensemble color these al- 
terations would produce? 

The 8’ manual flutes are: Tibia, 
Plena, Doppel, Melodia, Lieblich, 
Quintadena, Doppel, and Concert (lat- 
ter two, Echo). Your reviewer would 
much rather have another string on the 
Great than the Tibia; the colorless 
Swell Lieblich might be changed to 
an emphatic, bright flute color of some 
sort. Plain drab colors are not really 
worth much in an organ, because we 
can so easily produce a colorless effect 
by mixing voices. Perhaps then it 
would be better to brighten up our 
specifications quite a little? ; 

The Choir Organ: 8’ English Dia- 
pason, Dulciana, Unda Maris, Viole 
d’Gamba, Doppel, Concert Flute, 4’ 
Concert, 8’ French Horn, and Clarinet. 
Dulciana is borrowed, Unda isn’t; un- 
less the Great is enclosed in the Choir 
chamber, they won’t work well togeth- 
er. The Gamba and Doppel are Great 
borrows. Now why not borrow all the 
strings and reeds to the Choir and cut 
everything else? At least that would 
give the Choir a soul of its own, which 
it has not as it stands. Or cut the 
Choir idea entirely and turn it into a 
Solo Organ? That too would have 
produced something individualistic. 
The Choir Organ, more than any oth- 
er, exists not at all on its own merit; 
it’s a dead skeleton of the past. Why 
not throw it out of the organ entirely 
and change to Orchestral or Solo or 
Echo divisions? 

The Echo Organ is a beauty: Mu- 
ted Viole, Viole Celeste, Forest Flute, 
4’ Forest Flute, 8’ Vox, and Chimes. 
Can you beat it? 

We wonder how often a poor organ 
builder shudders when offered the spe- 
cifications we organists induce our 
churches to buy, or we reviewers con- 
coct for theoretical consideration? 
They’re a long-suffering lot, the build- 
ers. 


—T.S.B. 





Clhe Church 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


10 YOU EVER wonder why 
you interested yourself in 
the organ instead of turning 
your attention to some other 
branch of the music pro- 
fession? Would you be bet- 
ter off in the business world 
or in another profession? Only re- 
cently one of our best young players 
announced his intention of entering 
the ministry. Not long ago a prom- 
inent organist with a splendid posi- 
tion resigned and went into the busi- 
ness world. I have questioned many 
cf our church musicians and have 
found that there have usually been 
periods in their careers when they have 
seriously considered a change. 

We look about us and find that 
material suecess in this country is to 
be gained in many walks of life by 
hard work and opportunity. In our 
profession material success is extreme- 
ly limited. There are men who have 
good incomes; there are men who have 
actually made some money. These men 
are the exception. We know of in- 
dividuals who have become indepen- 
dent because of financial opportunities 
obtained through friends who had ad- 
mired their musical efforts. 





A Church position offers, as a rule, 
small inducement. Salaries of $3000 
and over are scarce. The income from 
private teaching is at best uncertain 
and a constant campaign must be 
waged to keep a class full and profit- 
able. I presume that the number of 
organists who earn $5000 a year is 
lamentably small. This amount cannot 
be regarded as large in these post-war 
days. 

Then why do we stick to the organ 
profession? There is a certain grind 
to business which many of us find 
deadly. The hours demanded are 
fixed and the vacations are short and 
unsatisfactory. Organists who have 
drifted into theater work have these 
disadvantages. With a church posi- 
tion and a class of private pupils we 
ean arrange our own hours of work. 
The summer months are very light and 
we may have from four to six weeks, 
or even more, for a real vacation. 
Except when the preacher assumes 
such a role we have no actual boss. 
In short we are free from the restric- 
tions which prevail in business. 

But the most important reason is 
that we like the sort of thing we are 
doing. There is, inside of us somewhere, 
a subtle urge to play the organ. This 
desire varies with the individual. Some 
are driven to practise and perfect 
themselves in every spare moment. 


Others soon lose the enthusiasm of 
youth before they have fairly started 
their careers. The temptation to be 
lazy is always with us. 

With all our struggles against the 
“Wolf” at our door, it is doubtful if 
there is a happier group of people in 
the country than our professional or- 
ganists. We may complain, we may 
threaten to become business men. Yet 
we pursue the even (an uneven) tenor 
of our ways with a joy in our music 
which is denied the man in the office 
or store. Ours is, after all, a truly 
happy life. All that we must be sure 
to do is to truly make the most of it. 


Calendar Suggestions 


Patm SunpDAY 
“QO Brest 1s He tHat CometH”? — 
James. We suggest this splendid an- 
them each year as the finest for the 
day. Difficult; soprano solo. 21p. 
(Gray) 

“RipE oN! Ripr on!”—Seott. A 
melodious and useful setting of the 
familiar text. Easy: tenor solo. 8p. 
(Flammer) 

“BREAD OF TIIE Worip’’—Mackinnon. 
Anthem for Communion. Simple and 
devotional with a harmonic richness 
and eolor which suits the text. Un- 
accompanied. 4p. (Gray) 

“SHEEP AND LAMBS” — Mackinnon. 
A Passionate anthem of unusual ex- 
cellence. The music reflects the at- 
mosphere of the poem well and the 
choral possibilities are sure to appeal 
to all musicians as well as to the lis- 
teners. Medium difficulty, a capella. 
Gp. (Gray) 
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Easter Day 
“RESURRECTION” — McCollin. An 8- 
part a capella chorus with a new 
text and the music of decided qualities. 
It is the best anthem we have seen by 
this Composer and places her among 
the most talented of our church com- 
posers. The outstanding Easter an- 
them of the past few years. Har- 
monie color paramount; rather diffi- 
cult; many interpretative possibilities. 
Do not fail to examine this. 1l1p. 
(Ditson) 

“Lo! tHE DAwN oF RESURRECTION” 
— Mackinnon. Anthem of the pro- 
cessional type with a broad rhythmic 
sweep and the originality which per- 
meates Mr. Mackinnon’s work. Not 
difficult; chorus only; fine organ part. 
8p. (Gray) 

“ALLELUIA! CHrist 1s RISEN” — 
Kopolyoff. An Easter song of Little 
Russia arranged by the industrious 
Harvey of Pittsburgh. It is one. of 
the most unique of recent works suit- 
able for Easter. Poem as Russian as 
the music; a capella; medium diffi- 
culty; divided parts; splendid climax. 
6p. (Ditson) 

“THe Risen Curist’—Noble. An 
excellent anthem with true Easter 
spirit, musical and stirring. Soprano 
or tenor solo; medium difficulty; a 
tried and approved anthem for the 
season. 9p. (Gray) 

“Unto THE Pascua Victim Brine” 
— West. Reviewed in past issues. 
One of the best of the English Easter 
anthems. 8p. (Novello) 

Aprit 15 
“Lignt’s GLITTERING Morn”—Parker. 
One of the standard anthems of the 
last era. It is brilliant and churchly; 
of medium difficulty; bass solo; suave 
middle section in 6-8 rhythm. 13p. 
(Schirmer) 

“SING YE TO THE Lorp”—Bairstow. 
Suggested before. Always good to 
sing or to hear. 7p. (Novello) 

“Lier Your Giap Vorces”—Candlyn. 
Melodious and with a good rhythmic 
flow. Easy to sing; no solos; excel- 
lent music. 8p. (Ditson) 

“An Easter ALLeLura” — Gaines. 
Of the part-song type with solos and 


a melodious chorus part of not difficult’ 


stvle. 6p. (Fischer) 

“Hymn or Resurrection” — Coke- 
Jepheott. A setting of the familiar 
hymn. Musical and not very difficult; 
no solos. 8p. (Schmidt) 

Apri 22 

“Once Upon A Brack Fripay” — 
Provencal Easter Carol. Another ad- 
aptation by Mr. Gaul of a quaint old 
carol which becomes most attractive in 
the new version with the organ Chimes 
or bells to add to the joy of the 
oceasion. It should come out well 
with rehearsal and organists should at 
least look at it. Soprano solo. 8p. 
(Ditson) 

“AGAIN THE Morn oF GLADNESS”— 
E. S. Barnes. A new anthem by one 
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MR. D. A. PRESSLEY 


For thirty years organist of Washington Street 
Methodist Church, Golumbia, S. C., where he 
plays a 4-45 Skinner and has a mixed chorus 
of about thirty voices, with two rehearsals 
a week during the winter season. He studied 
organ with G. S. Kittredge and Mr. Lynnwood 
Farnam and is spending another month in 
New York City this summer, observing and 
enjoying a vacation. Washington Street 
Church was burned during the Civil War 
during Sherman’s campaign; the intention 
was to burn the First Baptist where the 
Secession meetings were first held, but to 
save that church the Methodist sexton pointed 
out his own as the right one to burn. Mr. 
Pressley sets a good example to the choir- 
master in having two rehearsals a week. 


of our most talented composers. This 
time he has given us an anthem of 
comparative simplicity. It moves along 
steadily with diatonic melody and con- 
ventional harmony. Easy; no solos. 
10p. (Ditson) 

“Now 1s Curist Risen” — West. 
One of the earlier West anthems. As 
usual it is well constructed and church- 
ly. A fine anthem for full choir. 6p. 
(Novello) 

“CHRIST THE LorpD 1s RISEN TopAy” 
—G. H. Day. A new anthem by a 
man well trained and equipped to give 
us good music. This is a most useful 
anthem especially for the boy soprano. 
6p. (Whuite-Smith) 

Aprit 29 
“THREE MEN TrupGING” — Provencal 
Easter Carol. Adapted by Gaul, this 
is also a quaint and interesting number 
for the Easter season. If you wish 
something quite unusual examine the 
three Gaul arrangements listed in this 
series of suggestions. Not difficult; 
chorus only; no solos. 5p. (Ditson) 

“A Joyous Easter Hymn” Rei- 
mann. Arranged by Manney. Con- 
trapuntal and of the days past 
(Cologne Gesangbueh, 1623). Well 
adapted and. of considerable merit. 
Soprano solo; medium difficulty. 8p. 
(Ditson) 

“The First Easter DawN”—Noble. 
A recent publication. The anthem 1s, 
of course, choral in essence and worth 
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careful examination. There is a tune- 
ful solo for tenor in the middle. Not 
difficult. 10p. (Schmidt) 

“For An! THE MASTER IS SO FAIR” 
—Mackinnon. A new anthem rather 
more elaborate than is usual with this 
composer. It is full of fine oppor- 
tunities for splendid choral effects; 
somewhat modern in harmony; not 
easy; tenor solo and chorus. 10p. 
(Gray) 

OrGaAN Music_ 
Franek—Priere 
Rheinberger—Sonata 4 
DeLaunay— 

Evening Shadows and Lullaby 
Silver—Meditation 
Shure—Across the Infinite 
Wiison—-Seven Preludes 
Nevin—Silver Clouds 
Avery—Festoso 
Lester—A Southland Song 
Browne, J. Lewis—Ave Maria 
Bach—Aria for the G-string 
Wagner—Prelude to Parsifal 
Tchaikowsky—Canzonetta 
(Last three, Ditson arrangements) 


Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 


By LEROY V. BRANT 


OU AND I know that the 
choir does sing off key for 
many reasons, and occasion- 
ally for no reason at all. 
The reason is that the singers 
have a wrong conception of 
that which they should do. 
If the anthem is drawn in broad and 
sweeping lines the singers think they 
should interpret accordingly, and they 
therefore shout. Not that they mean 
to shout, but their efforts to sing in a 
big way so result. The tenors mean 
to make their high tones beard, and 
they become strident. 

The remedy for this condition is 
within the power of every choir lead- 
er. The choirmaster shall say to his 
singers, “Let us get a thin tone, try 
to place it forward and high. Do not 
try much to sing loud, but thin and 
high.” This is much easier to say 
than to do, of course. He shall pro- 
ceed: “The tone which carries best is 
the thin tone. When we have it thin 
it is easily peregived as a line of mel- 
ody in the ensemble.” 

He will have his singers sing a tone 
about in the middle of their ranges. 
He will insist that the tone be sung 
very lightly. His ear will tell him 
when the tone floats instead of settling. 
When that period of advancement is 
reached he will cause his singers to 
press the breath a little more, making 
a crescendo, but being eternally careful 
that the voices do not slip back into 
the thick and coarse way of singing. 
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Every rehearsal he will drill a little 
on this matter. He will probably take 
a soft portion of an anthem or chorus, 
instead of doing this on vowel sounds 
alone, as his choir will the more read- 
ily fall into the way of doing the 
thing, of understanding what is nec- 





tuneful and there is nothing in this 
chorus which is technically difficult. 
It is possible to secure by vocal means 
an effeet of the most somber shadows 
and also of the most blaxing light. 
Following the chorus is a short tenor 
recitative “Now From the Sixth 


ONE OF THE CAUSES— 
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IIour”’, followed immediately by a 
chorus which should be sung very 
softly, “Behold the Temple’s Vail”. 
This number again is very simple; the 
average volunteer choir of 10 or 12 
voices could do it effectively. Then 
comes ai alto solo, “Then They Took 


x 
. : 





Mr. Judson W. Mather of the First Presbyterian Church, Spokane, Wash., has developed a church-music organization that means 
something very definite to his church, both from the standpoint of its Sunday service music and from that of general personal in- 


terest in the church and its music on the part of a great number of families in the community. 
the choir, quite likely the whole family will take interest in the church. 
Mr. Mather shows us a few suggestions. 


church ? 


essary. 

The most hard-boiled group of 
flatters will respond to this treatment 
if administered judiciously. I feel 
that THE AMERICAN ORGANIST should 
have medals cast, to be given to all 
choirmasters who relieve the artistic 
sensibilities of their congregations by 
following these suggestions. I shall 
be glad to answer letters of inquiry in 
regard to any particular points about 
which information is desired. 


SHELLEY’S 
“DEATH AND LIFE” 
THIS CANTATA I have used on five 


or six different occasions and find that 
its tuneful melodies and pleasing har- 
monies, as well as the dramatic treat- 
ment which Shelley gives the text, 
make it a most pleasing number. 

The cantata is about 20 minutes in 
length and the accompaniment is 
scored for organ. This eliminates any 
difficulties of assembling an orchestra; 
incidentally it eliminates the expense 
of engaging players. The brevity of 
the cantata will permit the use of two 
or three of the good solos, to make up 
a very beautiful Easter musicale. 

It opens with a chorus “Hail King 
of the Jews”, depicting the scene of 
the Crucifixion. The work is very 


MR. ROYAL A BROWN 


STORY or LENT anp EASTER as told by 
Bach in the choral preludes based on me 
diaeval melodies of the church: 

Part 1: Bach 

Introduction: Christ Thou Lamb of God— 
intimate, pure music in the Dorian mode, of 
a dreamy, floating character. 

Seven Last Words: When on the Cross 
the Saviour Hung—Ernest Newman suggests 
that the lagging syncopations in the bass are 
indicative of the weariness of Christ. 

Death of Jesus on the Cross: O Man, 
Thy Grevious Sins Bemoan—an expression 
of noble lamentation in which the chromatic 
motive of deep grief is used. Widor makes 
the claim that this composition is the most 
beautiful ever composed for organ. 

Easter Morning: Ere yet the Dawn Hath 
Filled the Skies—the melody, played on the 
trumpets, is treated in canon form, while in 
the accompaniment is heard the motive of 
animated joy. 

Announcement of the Resurrection: The 
Blessed Christ is Risen Today, Hallelujah— 
the text of this choral represents a dialogue 
between the woman and the angel at the 
grave. The ever-recurring upward skipping 
notes in the pedals might be termed a Resur- 
rection motive. 

Song of Faith: 
an Easter meditation 
lovliest ancient hymn 


In Death’s Strong Grasp— 
based on one of the 
melodies. 


Victory over Death: Today Triumphs the 
Son of God—Today God’s only-gotten Son 
arose from death, and triumph won, Alleluia, 
alleluia. 

Part 2 
Favre—The Palms 
Dubois—Consummatum Est 
Johnston—Resurrection Morn 
Widor—Moderato 
Handel—Hallelujah 


If one individual is a member of 


What can an organist do to make himself valuable to his - 


the Body of Jesus”; this solo, while 
not difficult, requires artistic treatment 
and when so treated is one of the 
loveliest things imaginable. Follow- 
ing the alto solo is a tenor recitative, 
“The First Day of the Week”; then 
a Soprano solo depicting the part of 
the Magdalene, “Because They Have 
Taken From Me My Lord”; a baritone 
sings the part of Jesus, “Woman Why 
Weepest Thou”, and then comes the 
soprano and baritone duet, all very 
simple and all extremely beautiful. 
The cantata closes with a chorus, “Now 
the Earth in Resurrection Light”. It 
is like ail that has gone before and it 
is melodious to a degree and is also 
very dramatic. 

To the choirmaster desiring to give 
something worth while, but which will 
not strain the resources of the average 
amateur choir, I commend this beau- 
tiful little thing from the pen of 
Harry Rowe Shelley. 

BUYING MUSIC 

MUSIC MENTIONED in these pages 
may be secured through any of the 
publishers whose names and addresses 
will be found in our Directory. Also 
any of T.A.0.’s regular Staff may be 
reached at the addresses given in the 
Directory. 
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THE BOYCHOIR SERIES 
ANONYMITY has its values. To say 
the whole truth itsn’t always easy and 
to give the half-truth is dishonest. To 
praise indiscriminately is dishonorable. 
Mr. Healy has prepared the way dis- 
tinetively. 











It were a joy to hear his playing. 
Poetry, fire, masterly registration, su- 
perb fingering and pedalling. It made 
one want to linger on in the over- 
whelming atmosphere of this great 
Choir. And we found that here was 
an organization befitting the building. 


—ONE OF THE RESULTS ° 
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smoothly functioning set of singers of 
more than usual quality and certainly 
a very unusual ability. 

But perhaps nothing was so lovely 
as the organ accompaniment of the 
man at the console. It was a joy and 
a delight to hear his skillful playing, 


Mr. Judson W. Mather also exhibits his church as' an example of what the church and its minister ought to do towards an ade 
quate recognition of its organist. The First Presbyterian broadcasts both services over KGA and sends this post-card acknowl- 
edgment to those who write. One half is the church and its minister; the other half is the organ, organist, and choir. Pretty 


much as it ought to be divided, isn’t it? 


Mr. Mather’s musiales on the last Sundays of the month have included for this 


season Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater’, Gade’s “Crusaders”, ‘The Messiah’, and “The Creation’. Mr. Mather shows us yet one more 


suggestion. 


Boychoir Work by Analysis 


A Column of Analysis of Practical 
Examples for the Benefit of 
All who would Study 


By JAMES J. HEALY 


}ERY AIMLESSLY wander- 
») ° 

ing along one of the greater 
thoroughfares of the City a 
few Sundays ago we came 





imposing proportions and 
impressive architectural beau- 
ties. It was service time and many 
people were ascending the broad stone 
steps. 

As we too reached the vestibule we 
heard, carried as it were on wings of 
light, the golden tones of a great or- 
gan played beautifully. And as we 
entered into the church proper we 
thought that the sounds were a fitting 
accompaniment to the marvels whicli 
were spread before our eyes. 

At the console we espied the figure 
of a musician known the world over 
for his scholarly organ playing and en- 
joying even a greater reputation be- 
eause of his incalculable contributions 
to the church service by reason of his 
compositions. 








upon a church building of 





A large choir, some 35 boys and prob- 
ably 20 men. Highly trained. Sing- 
ing with precision, a distinguished art- 
istry seemed to permeate everything 
that it did. 

The boy section boasted more than 
one or two very fine voices and a solo- 
ist of perfection. It was a well bal- 
anced section of boys singing with pur- 
ity of tone, cultured enunciation, and 
extreme artistry. Their singing was 
at times delightful in its lightness and 
its delicacy and at other times was 
more than impressive for its tonal 
grandeur. 


But what impressed me more than 
all else was their complete knowledge 
of what they were doing. Assurance 
and authority and a complete submis- 
sion to the dictates of the director who 
seemed to inspire his boys with his 
own wonderful musical skill, bringing 
thrilling crescendos, spinning the tone 
to whispers and always maintaining a 
standard of cultural importance in de- 
livery and response. 


The tenors and basses were not so 
impressive as the boys were to our 
ears. But they were efficient choirmen 
and thoroughly schooled. Here and 
there they rose to heights and general- 
ly were without any exception a 








it were a positive treat to listen to his 
improvisations here and there in the 
service when he brought out the glori- 
ous tonal values of the organ to an 
extraordinary degree and _ literally 
flooded that great church with melodic 
brilliance. 

Certainly a great organist and a 
great choir. Like other choirs where 
there are choristers’ schools this set of 
boys bore the real choir-boy appear- 
ance, they were immaculate, well 
groomed and were a model of behavior 
in the chancel. They looked like the 


"music they were making and the music 


they were making was just the sort 
of music one would expect from boys 
of that type. But, then, too, one must 
consider the man who directs and we 
may be forgiven for saying that the 
choir reflects his own gentlemanly at- 
titude and graciousness of character. 

It has been our rule to mention no 
names so that the whole truth could be 
spoken for the benefit of the many 
without injury to any particular indi- 
vidual, but every rule bears breaking 
for a purpose now and then and it is 
a pleasure to record this review of the 
work of Dr. T. Tertius Noble of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York City. The 
Author himself has been induced to 
abandon his anonymity. 
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Australia Measures Us 
And is Not quite Content with What we as a Profession 
Accept without Protest and therefore 
Indorse by Inference 
By ARTHUR SMYTH 





EFORE coming to Australia 
it may be advisable for the- 
ater organists to prepare 
some Bach and Widor and 
the concert man had _ better 
brush up on Irving Berlin 
and Zez Confrey if he an- 
ticipates any degree of artistic success. 

Vulgar Americanisms have made the 
world marvel from the time Columbus 
taught Mary Queen of Scots to chew 
tobacco until the first jazz saxaphone 
was introduced in the Antipodes. In 
the American theater business there is 
just one answer to the question of 
what is artistic and that answer is 
found in the box office. While it may 
be regrettable that artistic standards 
in musie and other theatrical presen- 
tations have depreciated from the 
viewpoint of the artist, so long as the 
patrons continue to stand in line for 
that same entertainment we can scarce- 
ly expect any improvement, at least if 
any expense is involved. The American 
theater is purely a commercial insti- 
tution and if the suecessful American 
theater organist is not accepted as 
worthy the name he ean play his pic- 
ture and his “vulgar” solos under some 
other cognomen just as well and per- 
haps get more money for it also. Then 
there is that hoary argument about 
the art of some past decade as con- 
trasted with the present and the stand- 
ards of entertainment in different lo- 
ealities which every organist should 














consider when entering a new field. 
Even within the same city different 
theaters must develop and maintain 
different standards to entertain the 
various classes of patrons. 

It is not our purpose to condone 
the lazy organist who does nothing 
but improvise and stunt his picture 
from beginning to end, though some 
pictures require just that treatment, 
and we certainly agree that there is 
a most exhaustive supply of light num- 
bers now published which can and 
should be used for picture accompani- 
ment; but it has been the observance 
and experience of most theater organ- 
ists that even the most discriminating 
fans consider the music secondary and 
so long as it musically portrays the 
moods of the sereen it doesn’t so much 
matter about the composer. 

Every phase of life has as many 
viewpoints as there are persons to 
view it but it seems there is one angle 
to this theater organ profession that 
really pays substantial dividends, and 
that is to consider it purely commer- 
cial art. Legitimate organ study and 
chureh work are now but one branch 
of the art of organ playing. The 
player must specialize in one branch 
only to be successful. In the church 
and concert work the artist may be 
just that in the most artistic sense but 
in theater playing there is such routine 
and business judgment necessary to 
provide the eternal variety, contrast, 


color and thrills expected of the or- 
ganist. The man with several years 
legitimate training and church exper- 
ience probably does have a more ar- 
tistic appreciation of color values and 
his ideas regarding swells and tremu- 
lants are at least different; but the 
theater organ demands entirely dif- 
ferent manipulation. Registration 
knows no rules, the organist must rely 
on his originality even to the point 
of eccentricity and the musie of the 
world .must be adapted. to the action 
on the sereen according to the judg- 
ment of the player and the possibili- 
ties of his instrument. 

The modern theater organ built 
along orchestral lines, played by a 
man who understands orchestration, 
using the musie of such masters as 
Victor Herbert, Pucecinni, Verdi, 
Straus, Schubert, is at present ideal. 
There will be growth but it will be 
along these lines. Even the playing of 
popular song has become such an art 
in itself that specialists in this branch 
are earning even more than the aver- 
age chureh organist. 

American organists, especially those 
in and from California, may be vul- 
garizing music in the eyes of the out- 
side world, but such is not the inten- 
tion. Many of us are simply putting 
music to work accompanying scenes 
of life far superior perhaps to the 
imagination of the composer. During 
the years B. C. (before cinema) the 
listener had to do his own imagining 
as to what the composer was trying to 
get over, but Cecil DeMille and Mack 
Sennet have dispelled all doubt and 
through the medium of the theater or- 
ganist music has triumphed. Egotism? 
Just the confidence acquired from 
knowing years of satisfied customers. 
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THE PROFESSION DOES IT FOR ITSELF 


Since the commercial world was much too slow in recognizing and meeting the needs of the 
theater organist, an enterprising member of the profession who had proved his worth over a 
period of years undertook to do it himself. Mr. L. G. Del Castillo served his time in Boston, 
New York, and elsewhere, returning to Boston a few years ago after a New York engagement. 
He abandoned one of the most inviting posts in Boston to organize and direct the Del Castillo 
Theater Organ School, which began life with an Estey and has made such progress that the 
builders had to furnish another instrument and the Director display a waiting-list. 


When I read THe AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST and find so much that is seri- 
ously excellent, I often wonder why 
it is that America has the reputation 
of vulgarizing music. People say 
they get nauseated with the rubbish 
they hear from American organists 
and marvel at the vulgar way they 
play it. 

The other day I went into a beau- 
tiful picture theater, and the screen- 
ing was preceded by an organ pro- 
gram. The organ was a Wurlitzer 
capable of anything, and we heard a 
lot of trivial commonplace stuff—not 
a genuine organ score amongst the 
lot—and after listening to the dread- 
ful effect of a coarse slow tremulant 
on full organ chords, an outrage on 
good taste, the organist started a solo 
melody on an exquisitely voiced solo 
stop. 

Now, I thought, as I leaned back; 
we shall get some beautiful color vai- 
ue; we had been torn to pieces and dis- 
tressed by what I must say was a 
cheap jack performanece—now for 
peace and repose and beauty! 

It is ineredible that an organist could 
have so little musical sense as to use 
a beautiful reed as this one did. Be- 
tween the Tremulant and the crescen- 
do, this poor register was worried to 
death; the notes were never at rest, 
they were made of elastic and each 
note was so concertinaised that all 
sense of pitch was lost. 

Can you wonder that people say 
Americans vulgarize the music? Sev- 
eral men have been imported from 
your country and boosted as wonder- 
ful American organists; all I can say 


is, their conception of organ playing 
is tragic. 

Mr. Horace Weber, organist of the 
Capitol Theater, Melbourne, once gave 
a recital on a Sunday afternoon to a 
packed house on the Wurlitzer at that 
theater. A fine rendering of Bach’s 
Fantasia AND Fuaue in G minor, 
Chipp’s THremME & FINALE ON Haypn’s 
Hymn, and other works by Widor, 
Kay, Brahms, ete. The organist show- 
ed what could be done on the instru- 
ment, and the whole recital was a 
positive delight! 

At night the same organist accom- 
panied a picture—Could it be the 
same man? In the afternoon a mas- 
ter! A great organist! In the even- 
ing a cheap jack! 

And I make bold to say that all 
this trivial rubbish is totally unsuited 
to the organ and unnecessary, and 
there is not one single reason why the 
tons of light concert stuff of sterling 
musical character should not and could 
not be acceptably used for the Cinema. 

I am sure that if organ students, 
who look forward to become cinema 
organists, could have a few years 
training in legitimate organ work and 
church work, they would gain an ap- 
preciation of colour values and refine- 
ment that would for ever after keep 
the swell louvres and Tremulants in 
their place. 

The difference in taste between 
Australia and America may account 
for some of the opinions and perhaps 
for some of the emphasis of them, 
but in the long run art is art and 
can be more or less easily recognized 
irrespective of all else. 
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Your Organ Equipment 


Some Details worth Remembering 
for ‘Managers who Ask 
Your Advice 


By E. H. KANZELMEYER, D.N. 


VEN THOUGH the theatre 
organist cannot very fre- 
quently prevent any of the 
wrongs attending the average 
theater installation, none the 
less there are opportunities 
now and then for the organ- 

ist to help matters. There are several 
conditions essential to the organist’s 
ability to provide his best work for 
the audience, providing the organist is 
playing to the audience and not to the 
manager. 

















The console should be at least twenty 
feet from the screen with no obstruc- 
tion in the entire field of vision, and 
placed so that the angle of sight from 
the music to the-screen is not too great. 
It should be near the center line of 
the screen to avoid distortion. 


Side illumination for the music rack 
is much better than the top light. Some 
managers insist on a low power light 
o1 a colored globe for the rack. Avoid- 
ance of red rays is the rule. Green 
and blue are preferable providing a 
white light is not to be had. A bright 
light will reflect towards the audience 
and provide a reason for complaint 
from patrons. A light that is not 
bright enough means eyestrain for the 
organist. The manuals and_ stops 
should have a separate system of light- 
ing, independent. of the rack. A low- 
power light for the pedal is easily in- 
stalled and is of great convenience, es- 
pecially when the organ is equipped 
with toe-studs for traps. Any stray 
rays should be blocked and not allowed 
to shine over to the audience or against 
the wall. Any stray light rays that 
might happen to shine into the eyes 
of the player should also be taken 
eare of. 

A system of signals with the opera- 
tor, not only for the signalling of mis- 
frames, but to call the operator’s at- 
tention to those long white trailers 
sometimes seen on titles and known as 
ghosts. Correct focus is necessary for 
clearness and the operator will gladly 
remedy this condition if he knows of 
16: 


A comfortable organ bench is one 
that enables the player to cover the 
pedal manuals and without ineonveni- 
ence. Long periods of playing require 
a back rest, the adjustable type being 
the best. 


The organist who wears glasses 
should have his eyes tested and exam- 
ined every six months. Eyestrain is 
to be avoided and the first symptoms 
properly corrected by searching out 
and removing the cause. 
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The Future Theater Organist 


Present Methods are Excellent for Today but Tomorrow will Bring 
a New Demand for even Cleverer Performers and Finer 


Musicians and They who are Prepared will 
Reap a Rich Reward 


By LEW WHITE 





OING OVER the situation as 
we find it today we discover 
that the condition which is 
beginning to contront motion 
picture theater organists all 
over the country is a critical 
one from which arises an all 

important question: Will the future 
organist be a jazz fakir or a versatile 
musican ready and able to cope with 
the many and varied requirements of 
the modern motion picture theater? 

There are a vast number of organists 
playing in theaters all over the country 
to-day who have never studied organ 
at all or whose instruction has been 
received from a teacher devoid of the- 
ater experience. A young lady came 
into my studios to make inquiries re- 
garding one of my courses. I asked 
her to play for me and found her pos- 
sessed of considerable talent; but she 
freely admitted she had never had an 
organ lesson. Her case is typical and 
yet she is drawing a large salary from 
one of the largest theater corporations 
in the country. Why then, we may 
well ask, should an organist who 1s 
now able to command a salary ranging 
from sixty to a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a week spend any money for ad- 
vanced study and training? There are 
several reasons why the organist should 
make every effort to better himself and 
miss no opportunity that will insure 
this result. 

First let us consider the exhibitors, 
the men who operate the theaters and 
to whom the organists must look for 
employment. Heretofore these exhibi- 
tors, due to the searcity of high class 
organists, have been forced to use 
whatever talent their local communities 
might offer. Likewise the patrons of 
these smaller theaters were not prone 
to be particularly critical of the work 
of these musicians. Then came the ra- 
dio. At onee a marked change took 
place. People became accustomed to 
hearing the work of the world’s most 
celebrated artists in every field, and at 
onee their standards of eritieal judge- 
ment were raised. In the inevitable 
comparisons which followed, the in- 
competent organists suffered terrificai- 
ly. In many instanees organists who 
had seemed to satisfy the needs of 
their position now became a source 
of positive annoyance to the theater's 
patrons, spoiling for them what might 
otherwise have been a very enjovable 
motion picture. Tmmediately the local 














managers noticed a falling off in at- 
tendance, for no one will pay admis- 


sion for entertainment which he finds 
unworthy when he may stay at home 
and hear, over the radio, at practically 
no expense, the coneerts—symphonies, 
or jazz selections—of the country’s 
most gifted performers. 

Nor is the situation confined to the 
theaters in small communities. A short 
time ago I attended a performance in 
one of the largest motion picture thea- 
ters in the country. On entering the 
lobby I heard the strains of a swiftly- 
moving jazz number coming from the 
organ. I immediately assumed that a 
two-reel comedy or some similar sub- 
ject was being shown on the screen. 
Imagine my surprise to find that not 
only was the feature film in progress 
but that the most dramatic situation 
in the picture was being enacted at 
this particular moment. The audience 
was evidently annoyed by the incon- 
gruity between the action on the screen 
and the organist’s accompaniment, for 
they were constantly shifting their feet, 
muttering to each other and in a num- 
ber of other ways evidencing their ir- 
ritation. As I knew the organist who 
was playing rather well I walked down 
the aisle and said to him, 

“Why don’t you follow the feature?” 

“To the devil with the feature,” was 
his reply, “I’m an actor. I concentrate 
on my slide novelties and the audience 
knows I’m good or they wouldn’t ap- 
plaud.” . 

Such an attitude is manifestly unfair 
to both audience and management and 
will be tolerated by them only until a 
more satisfactory performer is avail- 
able. On the other hand it is an unde- 
niable fact that a high-class organist 
who keeps faith with his management 
and his audience is a tremendous box- 
office attraction. An organist of this 
last type, however, is one who has re- 
ceived orchestral training, studied or- 
gan foundation, improvization, show- 
manship, and, most important of all, 
is one who will play with a true sense 
of color and rhythm. If these last two 
qualities are missing, the exhibitor 
might just as well employ a steam eal- 
liope. 

There is, also, the much discussed 
question of slides. Slides are an un- 
deniable aid to the organ fakir, en- 
abling him to keep un the bluff muel; 
longer than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. T have no prejudice against slides. 
in fact, some of mv best results and 
most enthusiastic responses from mo- 
tion picture audiences have been ob- 
tained through their use. The musie 
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publishers, in addition, have given the 
organist some great material in this 
fieid, for a set of comedy slides or a 
version of a popular song invariably 
draws tremendous applause—but the 
enthusiasm is too often for the slides 
and too seldom for the organist. When 
a slide is flashed upon the screen the 
attention of the audience is riveted pri- 
marily upon that slide and only inci- 
dentally upon the organist. In short, 
whatever success the organist may gain 
through this medium is due, in the last 
analysis, to the appeal and entertain- 
ment value of his slides rather than to 
his own ability or personality. And 
finally even the most enthusiastic audi- 
ence must eventually tire of shouting 
their heads off to the tune of the latest 
Broadway song hit. When, however, 
an organist can play a spot-light solo 
—hbe it a Victor Herbert selection, a 
light overture, or a musical comedy s#- 
lection—with a classical jazz effect, 
rendered with real orchestral color; 
and at the conclusion receive a gener- 
ous and whole-hearted response from 
his audience, he may be sure he has 
achieved something of which he may 
be justifiably proud and which is a 
true indication of his real value as an 
organist and artist. 

It has been my experience that one 
who has had an excellent piano train- 
ing and has studied and mastered har- 
mony, has the requisites of a good the- 
ater organist. This of course should 
not discourage organists who have con- 
tined themselves to classic works, for 
they are real and genuine organists 
and though they lack the rapid orches- 
tral style they can easily acquire it. 
On the other hand, no matter how fine 
©’ musician an organist may be, if he 
lacks showmanship he is of no value 
to the exhibitor as a spotlight organist. 
Unfortunately there are many excel- 
lent organists who take great pains in 
scoring their accompaniments to fea- 
tures but who, when asked to play a 
solo and become a featured organist, 
are overcome with self-consciousness 
and stage-fright. My advice to the 
organists of this class is to go about 
and hear the work of some of the 
crude and unskilled people who are 
heing featured. They will soon realize 
their own ability and overcome their 
lack of self-confidence. 

Tt seems a mere matter of time an 
inevitability that the untutored and in- 
efficient organists must disappear to 
make room for the more capable and 
competent performers the exhibitors 
and their audiences are hoth demand- 
Mr. Erno Rapee, the maestro of 
the Roxv Theater, an authority on mo- 
tion nieture plaving and, in my opin- 
‘on, the world’s greatest theater or- 
clhestra conductor, made the following 
remarks in a letter to me on this sub- 
ject : 

“Tt is only a matter of time before 
the poor ‘organ fakirs’ and ‘one-foot? 
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players will be hopelessly outclassed 
and relegated to a position of insigni- 
ficance; while the playing of slides, 
though a good thing in itself, affords 
the genuine artist little opportunity to 
display his own individual ability. 
Thus the organists who are now de- 
pending on slides will also find them- 
selves at a decided disadvantage when 
the exhibitors and audiences demand, 
as they eventually must, better music, 
featuring the playing of overtures and 
popular numbers in a_ distinctively 
modern style.” 

Mr. Rapee’s statements carry the 
ring of truth and it is my own pro- 
found personal conviction that the fu- 
ture organist who is worthy of the 
name will be that one who is now ne- 
glecting no opportunity to fit himself 
for a bigger position and to meet the 
ever increasing requirements and de- 
mands of .that live and growing insti- 
tution, the modern motion picture the- 
ater. 


Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club 


MIDNIGHT of Jan. 17th saw the 
Club assembled at the charming and 
sociable Cuckoo Clock Inn for their 
Sixth Annual Banquet. This occasion 
has more or less taken on the charac- 
ter of a sacred ceremonial. As on 
previous occasions, recreant members 
whose loved features had been notice- 
ably absent from the business meet- 
ings during the season chose this op- 
portunity to foregather with their more 
consecrated brethren once more and to 
consume the festive fowl in a manner 
that left no doubt of their unity of 
opinion on gustatorial matters at least 
—no matter what conflicts Union poli- 
cies might have bred in their inner- 
most souls. 

President Mills (re-elected for the 
current year) presided with his six- 
feet-two of blonde dignity, unruffled 
amid the pandemonium of greetings 
and the chatter of the enthusiastic Ki- 
nuraites. We noted Scholl, beaming be- 
nignly through his portable windows; 
Medealfe, whose upper lip still bears 
that characteristic and challenging eye- 
brow; the studious Turner, irrepres- 
sible Conkey, and dapper Reese in par- 
ticular. And among the fair sex, Oliv- 
ia Baker, Katherine Flynn, Winifred 
Eastham, Bertie Kober, and Ruth Col- 
lier upheld the dignity of their suf- 
frage with perfection of poise and pul- 
chritude. 

Our two Honorary Members, Thos. 
Calliss and Sibley Pease, were cordi- 
ally greeted; felicitations were extend- 
ed to Brother Jensen and his charming 
bride; plans drawn for a Bigger and 
Better year of work than ever; and 
alone in the wee sma’ hours seventy- 
five hardworking but happy purveyors 
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ot polyphonic “It,” bade one-another 
au revoir and rolled happily homeward. 

H. F. Charles has just returned to 
the Morton sales department. We 
heard with regret that vice-president 
Joe Matthews was still in New York 
with pneumonia. 

Edwin R. Tarbox, fifteen years at 
St. Jame’s Episcopal, South Pasadena, 
was obliged to resign on account of 
ill health. We are happy to learn that 
Mr. Tarbox is now completely recov- 
ered and resumes his duties at St. 
James’ at once. 

Arch W. Fritz, now at the Parisi- 
enne, plans to open an organ studio in 
the near future, with a typical theater 
organ as part of the equipment, in’ the 
Musicians’ Building. Mr. Fritz is the 
business agent of the Club, and well 
known as a thorough and competent 
show-man in every branch of the pho- 
toplaying field. 

Wesley J. Lord has been transferred 
from the Figueroa to the new United 
Artists’ on Broadway. The 3m Wur- 
litzer is in most capable hands. 


Woman Organ Players Club 


of Boston 


DETERMINED to make the New Year 
more successful than the banner sea- 
son of 1927, the Woman Organ Play- 
ers’ Club of Greater Boston has 
launched a program of elaborate ac- 
tivities. As an introductory event, a 
music memory contest was conducted 
at the Eastey Studio by Mrs. Maude 
Hack. Mrs. Sallie Frise contributed 
several recent musical comedy favor- 
ites and Mrs. Mina del Castillo gave 
an account of her motor trip to Cana- 
da. This informal party was held 
early in January. 

At the next meeting, in Copley M. 
E. Church, Mrs. Paul Peters, the prin- 
cipal speaker, told of the work being 
done to rehabilitate veterans of the 
World War and of efforts to make 
life more endurable for them and for 
She lauded the efforts 
of Dr. Pierce of the West Roxbury 
Hospital and told of his efforts to 
secure excellent orchestral and other 
musical entertainment for the disabled 
soldiers. Miss Marguerite Porter, so- 
prano, contributed several numbers ac- 
companied by Mrs. Mina del Castillo. 
New Year’s greetings from the Federa- 
tion were brought by Mrs. Carl L. 
Watson, director of the Sixth Federa- 
tion District. 

Members of the W.O.P.C. were 
guests of Mr. Lloyd del Castillo at 
his Theater Organ School Jan. 19th. 
Despite inclement weather the studio 
was filled to capacity. “The Imm.- 
erant”, a two reel Charlie Chavlin 
farce, was sereened and interpreted 
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musically by Mr. del Castillo. 
Sallie Frise sang “Spirir FLOWER”, 
Titcombe; and “Now THE TIME FOR 


Spring Has Come”, Rogers. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Charles Dimick, 
the Lancaster Children’s Sextette gave 
a varied program, accompanied by 
Mrs. Sallie Frise. Mrs. Gladys Binn, 
dressed in costume, appropriate to the 
melodies, sang several classical selec- 
tions, with Mrs. Louise Miles accom- 
panist. Refreshments were served 
when the musical program was ended. 
The members present enjoyed the man- 
ner in which the program was pre- 
sented and gave a vote of thanks to 
Mr. del Castillo. 

The Elks Club, one of Boston’s most 
beautiful resorts, was the scene of a 
luncheon Jan. 26th under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Sallie Frise and Mrs. 
Maude Hack, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Mr. Goodrich of the 
New England Conservatory, guest of 
honor, complimented the Club on its 
efforts to raise the standard of theatri- 
eal and chureh music. He confined 
part of his address to a consideration 
of American opera and cited Taylor’s 
“THe Kine’s HencHMAN” as an ex- 
ample. 

Mrs. Natalie Weidner, president of 
the Club, a talented organist in her 
own right and wife of one of Boston's 
most popular organists, introduced her 
husband, Earl Weidner, to the audi- 
ence. Mr. Weidner acknowledged the 
cordial greetings of those present by 
playing the following selections on the 
Wurlitzer organ in the ballroom: 
ScHerzo Gm, Bossi; Chopin’s PreLupE 
in C; Erupe, Sternberg; and Prarn 
Fisuers, Bizet. 

Vincent Garabinian and Howard 
Ralvea, violinists at Gordon’s theater, 
Cambridge, gave a brief concert, ac- 
companied by Miss Marian Payne, who 
is leader and conductor of the orches- 
tra. Mr. John Herrick, popular 
WNAC baritone artist, sane several 
selections, accompanied by his sister, 
Miss Agnes Herrick of the Howard 
theater. 

—Marrrt Mowat 


STATISTICS SHOW— 

that New York leads in the production 
of what the Census Bureau ealls “or- 
gans” and that Illinois comes second. 

New York: 413 organs, $2,651,859. 

fllinois: 318 organs, $1,367,575. 

New York: 10 factories 

Illinois: 9 factories 
All this for 1925. If the reader can 
get anything out of it he’s a better 
man than we are. To us it merely 
illustrates the gigantic difficulties of 
trying to tabulate anything and the 
utter impossibility of getting many of 
our fellowmen, charming and indus- 
trious and good fellows as they are, 
to put down in any given formula 
anything at all about anything. 
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Builders’ Brevities 


A Condensed Record of Some of the 
Activities of the Builders 


AUSTIN 
is now represented in the middle south 
— Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas—by Mr. James 
Emory Scheirer, minister’s son, organ- 
ist, aviator, and one-time T. A. O. Rep- 
resentative in Atlanta. 


ESTEY 

has enlarged the Capitol Organ, New 
York—they couldn’t make it better so 
they made it larger. Stoplist is with- 
held from publication for competitive 
reasons. The competitive reasons how- 
ever, are not so much those of the 
builders but of the purchasers. If the 
Capitol should advertise its organ as 
of 4000 pipes, some other theater would 
add a Piccolo and make theirs 4061, 
immediately advertising “the largest 
organ on Broadway.” Very whole- 
some for the builders but not exactly 
placing the emphasis where it belongs. 

Estey, through Mr. A. R. Dolbeer, 
their Chicago agent, is building a 3- 
1950 with automatic player, for the 
Coliseum, Marion, Ind., to be complet- 
ed next summer. It is the gift of Mrs. 
Mae Harwood Judge in memory of 
Charles G. Barley, and will be used for 
recitals, public school musie courses, 
and indoor athletic events held in 
this municipal auditorium of Marion. 
The stoplist will be given in other col- 
umns. 


HILLGREEN-LANE 


have unusually active representatives 
in Texas, the Will A. Watkin Co. For 


one of their recent installations, in the 
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Central Methodist, Brownwood, Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy gave the dedicatory. Mr. 
Lane is still aboard the boat that is 
carrying him for the second time 
around the world. Mr. Robert Watkin 
of Dallas was a February visitor to 
the Metropolitan district. 


KILGEN 


opened their 3m in Sacred Heart 
Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa, and the 3m 
in St. Monica’s, Cleveland, with reci- 
tals by Mr. Walter Frandorf, recently 
appointed to the Kilgen in the People’s 
Church, Chicago. In St. Monica’s, a 
new building of outstanding Roman 
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architectural design, the organ is lo- 
cated in a tower to the right of the 
nave, with an Echo Organ in the rear 
baleony. 

Kilgen shipped the following seven- 
teen organs during the latter part of 
January and first part of February, 
cight to churches, eight to theaters: 

Ky., Uniontown: St. Agnes, 2m. 

La., Ruston: First Baptist, 2m. 

Minn., Rochester: Lourdes Acad- 
emy, 2m. 

Mo., Poplar Bluff: 1st Christian, 
2m. 

N. J., Camden: Woodland Presb., 
2m. 

N. Y., Buffalo: Lutheran Atone- 
ment, 3m. 

N. Y., New York: St. Peter’s, 3m. 

Ohio, Canton: St. Anthony’s, 2m. 

Calif., Crescent City: Endert, 2m. 

Conn., Stanford: Palace, 3m. 

Ill., Rockford: Capitol, 3m. 

N. Y., New York: Cortland, 2m. 

Do.: Gerrittsen, 3m. 

Do.: Gold, 2m. 

Do.: Band Box, 2m. 

Wis., Sparta: Classic, 2m. 

Pa., Philadelphia: San Domingo 
Hall, 2m. 


MARR & COLTON 

have a new 3m in the State Theater, 
Schenectady, N. Y., equipped with all 
necessary traps and percussion for 
complete sereen accompaniment. Mr. 
F. Paul Knarr, a Murtaugh pupil, is 
organist, with Dr. E. H. Kanzelmyer, 
formerly of T. A. O. Staff, as his as- 
sociate. Mr. Knarr, native of Indiana, 
recently of Toledo, has been official 
demonstrator for Marr & Colton for 
the past three years and has opened 
Marr & Coltons in all sections of the 
country. He is using song-hits and 
community song slides with success be- 
fore his Schenectady audiences. 
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MOLLER 

opened their 3-50-2050 in the Church 
of the Ascension, Chicago, Jan. 15th 
to 20th, in a series of events, including 
a dedicatory recital by Mr. Wm. H. 
Barnes, a Choir Reunion and Supper, 
an A. G. O. publie service, and a re- 
cital by Mr. Lester W. Groom, of T. 
A. O. Staff, organist of the church. 

The records for the new Moller auto- 
matic player are made mechanically by 
hand and are not recorded from the 
playing of an organist; this enables 
the player to do things impossible to 
human players and is one of the talk- 
ing-points of the new machine; it will 
be described in detail in a \ater issue. 


Publishers’ Brevities 


Things to Come or Things Done to 
Make More and Better Music 


DITSON 
will use Nevin’s “INTO THE Woops” 
for high and low voices; Dr. Nevin’s 
cantata “THe Crown oF Lire” will 
soon be issued for men’s chorus. 


FISCHER 
continues to give professional organ- 
ists considerable to think about in their 
frequently-issued Fischer Edition 
News, a booklet of better than average 
house-organ values. 


SCHMIDT 
has a folder presenting “50 Repre- 
sentative composers” in their cata- 
logue; 10 of them are already known 
to the majority of our readers. Other 
leaflets deal with teaching material 
for pianists. 


SCHIRMER 
will publish Gordon Balch Nevin’s new 
PAGEANT TRIUMPHALE. 


Conservatory Notes 


Brief Items from the Places Where 
Organists are Made not Born 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


presented their prize pupil Mr. Ken- 
neth Cutler, Van Dusen product, in 
Franck’s Pirce HerroigurE in the mid- 
year orchestral concert, Feb. 2nd. An- 
other Van Dusen pupil, Mr. Whitmer 
Byrne, played Guilmant’s ConcErTo 
Dm with the Chicago Symphony on 
Jan. 26th. The Van Dusen Club gave 
a program and reception Jan. 23rd 
when Mr. Eigenschenck played his 
own new organ ToNE Porm and a 
work for violin and piano. Mr. Har- 
old Cobb has been appointed to United 
Artists Theater, Chicago; Al. Meuer 
to the theater in Taylorsville, Ill.; Al- 
vina Michals to the Michigan, Chica- 
go; Mrs. Gertrude Baily to guest en- 
gagements at the Roosevelt and United 
Artists; Alice Ryan, substitute at the 
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OUR YOUNGEST? 


Here’s another claimant for the juvenile re- 
cord of serious devotion to the business of 
learning to play the organ. He is‘a pupil 
of Mr. ©. Albert Scholin, of the Scholin 
Music Studios, Waterloo, Iowa; he gets to 
the church at 7 a.m. regularly to begin 
practise and is already struggling with the 
mysteries of Bach and Franck. He is start- 
ing right also in another direction, since he 
has become a T.A.O. reader and _ recognizes 
that the thoughts and records of our pro- 
fession in gencral are essential to him as @ 
guide and stimulus. He is Robert Hunter 
Dunkelberg, of Waterloo, Iowa; his 14th 
birthday was celebrated in January. 


Michigan and Bugg theaters; Kenneth 
Cutler, substitute at the Roosevelt. 


VELAZCO STUDIOS: 
entertained the New York Society of 
Theater Organists for their January 
meeting, when about a hundred guests 
enjoyed the Studio’s Unit and Ortho- 
phonie organs. Mr. Velazco broadcasts 
over WOR at 11:30 p.m. on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, from the 
Studio organ. The Studios have been 
especially prepared for effective broad- 
casting, even to the extent of cover- 
ing the floors with Celotex; WOR en- 
gineers are enthusiastic over the 
achievements of the Studios in putting 
the organ on the air. A 3m Unit Kim- 
ball is being installed for early com- 
pletion to meet the demand of the 
Studios. 

Irving Berlin Ine. has published 
Mr. Velazco’s two volumes of original 
theater organ music. “The most strik- 
ing of the music is a set of ComMEpY 
Cartoons intended to be used for such 
films as ‘Felix the Cat’, ‘Aesop’s Fa- 
bles’, ete.” Mr. Velazco is unusually 
effective in his compositions in jazz 
idioms and strikes a happy medium 
between the elementary rhythms and 
sedate musicianship. 


WHITE INSTITUTE 


enrolled half a hundred students dur- 
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ing its first two weeks, and the ma- 
jority of them were already holding 
theater positions in the Metropolitan 
district, some of them with twelve 
years practical theater experience be- 
hind them, some receiving $125 week- 
ly salaries. Irrespective of experience 
or salary, students at the Institute are 
required, when they evidence the need 
of it, to begin with the fundamentals 
of pedal and manual technic. Enqui- 
ries have come from distant. states, 
Vermont, Florida, Indiana. 

A special Master Course is being 
arranged for summer registrants from 
distant cities, with attention centered 
or. actual screen work in the Studios. 

Mr. White, chief organist of the 
Roxy where he plays a 5m Kimball 
with two 3m Kimball consoles on either 
side of him for his associates, is a 
Brunswick recording artist and the 
Company has already made tests of 
recordings at the Institute organs, with 
results that seem to predict the ex- 
clusive use of these instruments for 
Mr. White’s future Brunswick records. 

Mrs. Mal Hallett, wife of one of 
the Roseland jazz-band conductors, 
was one of the first registrants and 
the Institute already claims several op- 
portunities for theater engagements, 
all of them refused for the present. 
Mr. White has a goodly list of influ- 
ential friends among theater managers. 


Personal Items 
What the Leaders in the Profession 
Are Thinking and Doing 


MR. WM. H. JONES 

of Raleigh, N. C., directed the Wo- 
men’s St. Cecilia Club and the Raleigh 
Male Chorus in a concert and won an 
editorial from the Raleigh Times head- 
ed “Let’s Recognize a Musician who 
Won’t Blow His Own Horn”, which 
began, “By his skillful direction.... 
Mr. Jones has possibly done more 
quietly as much as any other citizen 
to add something tangible and definite 
to what we are pleased to think is the 
basic tendency of the City in relation 
to culture, beauty, and art.” The edi- 
tor took a third of his space for Mr. 
Jones. 


MR. HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Jan. 30, Strasburg, Ohio 
Feb. 1, Shelby, Ohio, dedicatory 
Feb. 10, Town Hall, N. Y. C. 
Feb. 14, Petersburg 
Feb. 15, Altoona, Pa. 
Feb. 17, Town Hall, N. Y. &. 
Feb. 19, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Feb. 24, Miami, Fla. 
Feb. 26, Leesburg 
Feb. 27, Sanford 
Feb. 28, Gainesville 
Feb. 29, St. Augustine, Fla. 
March 1, Jacksonville, Fla. 
March 19, Bridgeport, Conn. 
March 22, Hollis, N. Y. 
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MR. THEODORE STRONG 
formerly of New York, in recent years 
in San Francisco, dedicated the 2-24 
in St. John’s, Woodland, Calif., and 
the 2-18 in Christian Church, Pacific 
Grove, Calif. He is official organist 
for KFRC and associated with Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. 


MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
played January recitals in Dover, New 
Castle, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
York, Baltimore, Lebanan, Meyers- 
town, and New York City. 


Critiques 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
New York, Fes. 5 

IN THE FIRST of a series of four 
Bach programs, each played on Sun- 
day and repeated on Monday, Mr. Far- 
nam used: 

Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

Trio Em (“O whither”) 

Fugue Cm (Legrenzi theme) 

Choralprelude Vater Unser 

Do.: Dureh Adam’s Fall 

Concerto No. 2 

Choralprelude Erbarm’ Dich 

Do.: In Dulei Jubilo 

Toccata and Fugue F. : 

It is hardly fitting that programs in 
the form of a service, such as this se- 
ries represents, should be the subject 
of a critique, but interest in Mr. Far- 
nam’s recitals warrants the departure. 

The church was lighted dimly by 
candles at the console and candles at 
the rear of the center aisle. In this 
atmosphere, in a very old and perhaps 
musty church, this genius drew for this 
opening recital an audience of a hun- 
dred Bach lovers. In the Trio and 
again in the Concerto Mr. Farnam’s 
registrational abilities and fluent tech- 
nie were most apparent. His invaria- 
ble chvice of tone colors that attract, 
that have values in themselves, carries 
even the severest of themes across with 
a musicalness that makes an appeal to 
the taste when the themes themselves 
would undoubtedly fail in their appeal 
to the intellect—largely because the 
public has not the contrapuntal intel- 
lect and cannot be expected to have. 
That Bach could have written such 
gems as Mr. Farnam played is as great 
a marvel as that Col. Lindbergh could 
fly across the Atlantic and then keep 
on repeating the miracle indefinitely. 

Mr. Farnam’s recitals are a challenge 
to the profession. To review his work 
in detail would only mean the repiti- 
tion of many of the eulogies already 
written about him. But how about the 
rest of the profession? This journal 


need not uphold Mr. Farnam as a su- 
preme genius; it merely needs to be 
honest with its readers and inform 
them that that is the verdict of the pro- 
fession itself. In his Feb. 5th audience 
there may have been twelve, perhaps 
twenty organists. 


In New York City 
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MR. C. HAROLD EINECKE 


Of Salem Evangelical, Quincy, Ill, who in 
three years so changed the status of music 
in his church that the salary of the organist 
was more than trebled. Among the contrib- 
uting factors were a summer in Cleveland 
under the tutelage of Mr. Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, and an early-formed habit of closely 
observing in the press and whenever possible 
the methods and ideas of other organists and 
choirmasters. The 4th Sunday of each month 
Mr. Einecke gives an Hour of Organ Music, 
and each 2nd Sunday he presents a Choral 
Evensong with his 50-voiced mixed chorus and 
boychoir of 35. All are vested, much un- 
accompanied singing is done, and there are 
two rehearsals weekly for the chorus. Church 
music can be made valuable if today’s organ- 
ist wants to make it so. Mr. Einecke gives 
these details in comment upon the series of 
articles published in these pages last year. 


at the moment unemployed were at 
least one thousand organists worthy 
the name. Of only three or four of 
them has ever been recorded the praise 
lavished upon Mr. Farnam. Why were 
they not profiting by Mr. Farnam’s 
offering? 

In the organ-building world compe- 
tition is keen. Every man works best 
when faced with critical competition. 
Our builders are giving incomparable 
instruments. There is not one builder 
among our group of the best who does 
not know what each of his competitors 
is doing. In the organ-playing world, 
we secure positions and hold them ir- 
respective of competition; in fact there 
is no competition. The positions are 
ours and that’s all there is to it. 

We commend to every professional 
a visit, a dozen visits, to the recitals 
of Mr. Farnam. 


MR. FERNANDO GERMANI 
JAN. 16, 1928. 
WHEN the now famous Mr. Pietro 
Yon came to America from Italy 
there were no royal welcomes for 
him, no rich man to play foster- 
father to his art. Yet on Jan. 30th 
Mr. Yon played in New York City to 
an audience of about 5,000, the great- 
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est audience an organist ever had in 
the Metropolis. In the middle of this 
same January another young Italian, 
Mr. Fernando Germani, was intro- 
duced in America by the Wanamaker 
Concert Direction. One of the repre- 
sentatives of this journal gave such 
a glowing report of Mr. Germani’s 
playing that it became necessary, in 
fairness to our readers, to either veri- 
fy the report or prove it over-enthu- 
siastie and discard it. We have veri- 
fied it to a flattering degree, and pro- 
ceed with quotations from the critique 
of Mr. Wm. A. Goldsworthy: 

“Without the great heralding and 
trumpeting which has marked the ad- 
vent of other recitalists he came, he 
played, he conquered. For the past 
few years the Wanamaker stores 
through their clever music director 
Dr. Alexander Russell have brought 
leading organists of Europe to thrill 
us with their art, which they have 
often succeeded in doing, at least for 
some of us. 

“Obsessed with the prevailing idea 
which has dominated American organ 
playing for the past few years that 
nothing could be the best unless it 
was the French School, we have had 
furnished us the finest products of 
that ‘school. 

“The French had wonderful technic, 
but left us wondering always as to 
just where there hearts were located. 
Now comes Mr. Germani with the 
same technic, plus emotion, enthusi- 
asm, and healthy sentiment. The best 
comparison is furnished by the old 
Buddist proverb ‘Out of the heart 
flows the river of life. The head is 
but a bridge; of what use is the 
bridge when the stream is dry? 

“Our youngsters have been develop- 
ing their technic on the lines of the 
French. Now let us hope they will 
try to cultivate the buovancy, the 
lilting rhythm, and clear insight of 
this youth from Italy. 

“On Jan. 11th Wanamaker invited 
us to the joint debut of Messrs. Corti 
and Germani. We attended with mem- 
ories of that unforgettable concert of 
a few years ago at which Bossi, 
Courboin, Dupre and Christian played, 
in which the orchestra was directed by 
Henry Hadley. This time we had 
some misgivings for the orchestra was 
not nearly so large and the Bossi num- 
ber was to be repeated. The Sowerby 
number brought the Composer to the 
baton, as already reported in these 
pages for February, and to the organ 
eame a beaming youth whose smiling 
face gave evidence of the fact that as 
for him he intended to have a perfect- 
ly good time for the rest of the eve- 
ning. But there is also a fine dignity 
to this young man and he seated him- 
self at the console with a poise that 
would be envied by almost all of us. 

“On Jan. 16th we heard him in a 
solo recital and the same high stand- 
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ard of musicianship prevailed. The 
Bach scintillated the Vierne sparkled, 
the Bossi rhythm was irresistible; the 
Franck CHoRALE majestic. 

“When you see some of our own 
most famous organists and a host of 
others going day after day to hear an 
organist, and batting their hands off 
in applause, you can be sure that man 
has something; imagine a technic al- 
most as impeccable as Farnam’s, with 
Courboin’s poetry and Heinroth’s ¢n- 
thusiasm, all in a youth of twenty- 
one. If you can you will understand 
why they are so enthusiastic.” 

The Italians in America flocked in 
goodly numbers to hear their young 
countryman and were vociferous in 
their applause. None the less some 
disinterested music lovers of other 
extraction were equally enthusiastic. 
In corroboration of Mr. Goldsworthy’s 
high praise two eminent recitalists 
vouched for it that, whether or not 
it would be welcome news to the ma- 
jority of us or very unpopular news 
for a few of us, this young Italian 
has a style of organ playing that is 
abundantly worth studying and worthy 
of very high praise. That praise is 
gladly recorded. 

On the other hand another eminent 
recitalist, who has risen to such suc- 
cess that he now confines his atten- 
tions to recital work alone, points out 
in no uncertain way the damage done 
America’s recital field by other players 
whom the profession itself was guilty 
of overrating and who played once 
to large audiences everywhere and 
failed to make of them friends for the 
organ recital. He rightly says: “A 
campaign for America First is very 
much needed.” And to be fair to our 
readers these viewpoints, coming from 
so eminent a source, must also be re- 
corded. The American organ world 
has passed the stage where conditions 
dare be merely accepted and recorded. 
Our organists are doing their own 
thinking. One of the big things to 
be thankful for is the work Dr. Al- 
exander Russell is doing for the or- 
gan world. If it were not for him 
we would not know, the majority of 
us, what kind of an artist Mr. Dupre 
is, or the late Mr. Bossi or Mr. Vierne, 
or Dr. Hollins. 

It is already announced, in one way 
er another, that the Wanamaker Con- 
cert Direction is to bring Mr. Germani 
back for a concert tour next season. 
In this regard Mr. Goldsworthy right- 
ly says: 

“Let the country see and hear this 
smiling apostle of clean technic, fine 
thinking, sympathetic interpretation, 
and give our younger men an ideal and 
an inspiration.” 

Since he thus comes not as a guest 
of the American organ world but as 
a competitor for the cream of it, our 
own players will be profited by his 
visit only if they go to hear him and 


analyze his methods to the improve- 
ment of their own. If they absent 
themselves and say he is not worth 
hearing, they will be sacrificing some- 
thing they very much need. This is 
the majority verdict passed by the 
eminent recitalists consulted in the 
preparation of this critique. 

Mr. Germani plays entirely from 
memory and selects programs from the 
lighter classics, ancient and modern, 
rather than indulging in the usual or- 
der of much too heavy a diet. It is 
quite true, as many of the profession 
already realize, that the touring or- 
ganist from abroad takes money out 
of the pockets of Americans and 
eeross the seas to his home land, with- 
out having to pay for any of the con- 
certizing mistakes he may make. Yet 
there is another side to this very ser- 
ious question and if those of our na- 
tive Americans who wish to sell re- 
citals of their own will take advantage 
of every opportnity to hear the visit- 
ing artist, there will result a contri- 
bution for good to the particular Am- 
erican organists who take sudh steps 
to secure it. This journal is con- 
vinced that Mr. Germani’s methods 
may be studied with considerable pro- 
fit by all who are on the concert plat- 
form today. 





(The following report arrived just in 
time to be included here; we regret the 
fact that for the present isswe the re- 
port of the oldest of theater organists’ 
organizations does not have its usual 
place with the department.) 

FOLLOWING closely on a splendid 
joint recital given by Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams, organist, and Mr. 
George Brock, pianist, at Aeolian 
Hall, came the announcement of a 
party at the new Velazco Studios, 
which was held Jan. 16th. About 90 
members enjoyed the hospitality of 
Mr. Velazco and the fine entertainment 
provided by the Committee, Mrs. 


“ Frank S. Adams and Mrs. Marie Gott- 


lieb. Another of these parties was 
planned for Leap-Year night, Feb. 
29th; it was hoped the men would not 
lose their nerve. 

Jan. 19th Mr. Frederick Kinsley, 
of the Hippodrome, gave a demonstra- 
tion of different types of organ play- 
ing, starting with organ repertoire and 
finishing with a slide-feature number. 
Mr. Adams, chairman of the program 
committee, is to be congratulated for 
providing the Society with such ex- 
cellent talent. 

Miss Florence Blum, chairman of 
the membership committee, is now 
guest-organist for the Reid Circuit in 
New Jersey. She reported 15 new 
members for January. 
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Mr. Marsh McCurdy has been ap- 
pointed feature organist of Loew’s 
State. 

Two of our members now abroad are 
receiving congratulations on new ap- 
pointments. Miss Margaret French at 
the Magdaleine Theater and Miss 
Violet Mayer, formerly of the Mag- 
daleine, to the New Paramount, Paris. 

—COonTRIB. 


Chicago 


by 
Lester W. 
Groom 
Official 
Representative 





MOLLER has completed the 3-50 for 
the Church of theAscension, preparing 
most of it for use at Christmas (by 
dint of exceptional effort) and the Fes- 
tival celebrating its installation con- 
tained an orchestral and choral Mass 
(Gounod’s “St. Cecriia”’), a plainsong 
Mass (“Missa Marais”), Evensong 
and Benediction, with combined choirs 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal and Ascen- 
sion; dedicatory recital by Mr. Wm. H. 
Barnes (who presented the Church 
with Vox Humana and Chimes, in 
memory of his father who was a form- 
er vestryman) ; a choir re-union, a Fes- 
tival Service of the A. G. O., and a 
recital by your Correspondent assisted 
by his choir. 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne gave the in- 
augural recital in the new Congrega- 
tional of Glen Ellyn, Jan. 16th. 

The Woman’s Symphony of Chica- 
go continues to forge its way to the 
front. This by way of several princi- 
ples: one, perfection of performance; 
two, a reasonable selection of the clas- 
sies together with a generous dose of 
modernism, including American and 
Chicago composers; three, the com- 
manding personality of its leader, 
Ethel Leginska. 

Leo Sowerby, organist of St. James 
Episcopal, carries on the traditions of 
Smedley and Norton by means of large 
choral services, organ recitals, ete. In 
the opinion of the experts, St. James 
bids fair to be the Cathedral of the 
Diocese of Chicago in the days to come, 
which will make the importance of 
musical progress all the more import- 
ant. Mr. Sowerby played a recital 
of Bach, Franck, Widor, ete., Feb. 
2d; his choir combined with those of 
St. Chrysostom, St. Luke, and Church 
of the Holy Spirit, in a festival Even- 
song, Sunday, Feb. 12th. 

Looking back to the memories of 
many performances of “Mrsstan” and 
other Christmas oratorios and cantatas, 
and looking forward to the festivities 
of Easter, we ponder the value and 
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importance of the many “Passion”, 
“CRUCIFIXION”, “PENITENCE, PARDON 
AND Prace” and other productions. Do 
the audiences sit through them for 
duty’s sake? Can the choirs do them 
respectably? Are they not quite an 
indigestible bit for many organiza- 
tions? These propositions seem to be 
met by several incontrovertible truths: 
The choral organization which cannot 
work on something beyond the simple 
Sunday services loses ground: The 
amount of passion, emotion, and depth 
of thought which some of these things 
demand, awaken in the singers a 
greater religion than could be brought 
forth by a hundred sermons: The pub- 
licity attendant upon such presenta- 
tions is often invaluable. But let us 
remember while we practise these 
things that we must be gentle with our 
audiences, and not ruin the works by 
dragging tempos, flat pitches, weak 
technic, etc. Let each director imagine 
he is listening to the work for the first 
time, and let him so train his chorus 
that this audience will not have to suf- 
fer needlessly. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary 
is having a 2m Skinner installed. Uni- 
versity Church of the Disciples will 
have a 3m Skinner a little later. Both 
result from the activity of the Chicago 
Division of the Skinner Organ Co., 
as is the information that Skinner will 
place an immense 4m in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Indianapolis. 

Feb. 13th brought to the N.A.O. and 
A.G.O. a concert given by the Van 
Dusen Organ Club, in which several 
first public performances were an- 
nounced, one of Lily Wadhams Mo- 
line’s Ruarsopy, for organ, violin and 
piano; Soro Cantata by Eric Dela- 
marter; and Douglas’ Sure, although 
this latter had already been played in 
part by Mr. W. H. Barnes at the 
Church of the Ascension. Mr. Eigen- 
schenk, Mr. Byrne, Mrs. Campbell. 
Mr. Cobb, and Mr. McDermott were 
the soloists. 


Denver 
by 
FREDERICK J. 
BARTLETT 
Official 
Representative 





MR. HERBERT ALVIN HOUZE has 
been appointed to the Central Pres- 
byterian, Denver, succeeding Mr. Clar- 
ence Reynolds. Mr. Rowland Dunham 
is officiating as organist and choir di- 
rector at First Baptist, Boulder. Dur- 
ing Christmas vacation his place was 
taken by Mr. Hugh McKinnon who is 
convalescing at a sanitarium in Den- 
ver at the present time. 
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Your Correspondent commenced re- 
hearsals in February on Gounod’s 
“MESSE SOLENNELLE”, to be given by 
a chorus of seventy-five voices and 
about thirty pieces in the orchestra. 

Speaking of congregational singing 
in connection with churches, we find 
that the popular form of hymns are 
the best liked in the West and that 
they much prefer the song leader effort 
rather than to be pushed along by the 
choir and organ only. By popular 
hymns — we mean those having good 
dignified words and rousing tunes. 

The new Denver Theater has opened 
with a Wurlitzer and Mr. Bob West 
as solo organist. Bob is doing a very 
good work we understand, but he seems 
to eater, like other of the Publix or- 
ganists, to the “cat slurring” type of 
rendering popular songs. Welcome 
the day when these gentlemen will rea- 
lize that everybody in the audience is 
not of a moronic disposition. 

The new 3m Moller in Santa Fe 
Theater, Denver, is being played by 
Miss Marjory Walsh. 

We also understand that the Univer- 
sity of Colorado’s new 2m Austin is 
in the process of erection. This organ 
was added to the equipment of the 
University at Mr. Dunham’s request 
so as to furnish an additional practise 
organ. 


Detroit 





Official 
Representative 





1928 OPENED with eclat when the 
curtain of the New Art Museum stage 
rose to disclose Francis A. Mackay’s 
St. Paul Cathedral choir in maltese 
cross formation with “Mae” at a Grand 
Piano in the foreground and Talbot 
Lowe at the great organ in the Bal- 
cony. Followed a most delightful and 
moving program of Christmas Carols 
ranging from old French to Clarence 
Dickinson. 

Jan. 6th Mrs. Kennedy Howe with 
the assistance of the Carnegie Quartet 
gave an organ recital there; on the 
10th Howard Love recited, on Jan. 13th 
Frank Wrigley, on the 15th the Rus- 
sian Choir of about 60 voices (mostly 
very young women, and savage looking 
men) under Constantin Mazney did 
some very colorful singing in Russian. 
He has talent as a conductor and will 
be heard from in time to come. As an 
arranger of folk songs he shows real 
ability, and I shall expect to hear of 
his doing some real composing. He 
also essayed a couple of organ num- 
bers; the organ is not his metier. At 
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least not the concert organ. On the 
20th Dr. York contributed a couple 
of organ numbers to the miscellaneous 
concert given by the Chamber Music 
society—one of which was the “Fv- 
NERAL MARCH OF THE SERAPH’S (sic) 
of Guilmant. “Alas poor Guilmant, I 
knew him well” and I wonder what 
he thinks of this. On the 28th Charles 
L. Wuerth played a program of ten 
numbers, and on the 29th Miss Marian 
van Liew with the assistance of Miss 
Rileen Whitely brought a real organ 
month to a close. The Bohemians lis- 
tened on the 18th to the Gade 2nd (?) 
Sonata, and Dr. B. H. Larsson told 
us of the advances in use of music as 
a therapeutic agent. An interesting 
statement he made to the effect that 
a graduate of the Detroit College of 
Medicine had obtained a Scholarship 
at the Mayo clinie in Rochester and 
was going to specialize in Musie as 
an Aid to Medicine. The most satis- 
factory use I have so far heard of 
the Orchestra Hall Organ with the 
Orchestra was in the performance of 
Respighi’s Fountratns or Rome under 
the dramatic baton at the Jan. 26 and 
27th concerts of our orchestra. D?- 
Avig-Morel was at the organ. New 
theaters, new organs everywhere, and 
it is reported that several new churches 
are to have fine large instruments. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wituiam E. 
Brerz 
Official 
Representative 





DUE TO AN oversight, mention was 
not made of the unusually fine piano 
and organ recital by our chapter in 
Fifth St. M. E. last month. Solos and 
concerted numbers were played by Mr. 
Howard F. Bronson of Bethlehem Lu- 
theran, Miss Sarah Ingram, Mr. Alfred 
C. Kuschwa of St. Stephen’s P. E., 
Miss Violette Cassel of Camp Curtin 
M. E., Mr. Clarence Heckler of Christ 
Lutheran, Mrs. John R. Henry of Fifth 
St., and Mr. Frank A. MeCarrell of 
Pine St. Presbyterian. 

Our Chapter presented Mr. Rollo 
Maitland in a splendid program in 
Pine St. Presbyterian on the 9th. 

The writer played the dedicatory re- 
cital on the 2m Hinners in Harris St. 
Evangelical on the 11th. Miss Sylvia 
Gingrich, the organist, is rejoicing over 
the acquisition of a beautiful instru- 
ment. 

Selections from “THE CREATION” 
were given at the monthly musical ser- 
vice in Pine St. Presbyterian under 
the direction of Mr. Frank A. McCar- 
rell on the 29th. 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm , H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications - Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 








The organs in twenty five churches 
throughout the country were built 
or are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or 
inspected and adapted by him to 
suit the building, the acoustics, or 
the purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 












Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104 S. WaBAsH AVE., CHICAGO 
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The month closed with a recital in 
St. Peter’s Lutheran, Middletown, on 
the 31st by Miss Irene Coble of the 
First Church of God, Mr. Irwin L. 
Boose, and Miss Ella Maye Foreman 
of St. Peter’s. 

The latest addition to our list of 
splendid theater organs is to be a 3m 
Marr & Colton in the Victoria, to be 
completed by March. 


Los Angeles 


OUR THEATER world has settled 
down to a steady and rather monoton- 
ous thrumming away upon the cur- 
rent foxtrots and plugged numbers, 
punctuated with “presentations” in the 
best West Coast-Paramount tradition 
as conceived by those pulsefeelers of 
the Great American Public, Fanchon 
and Marco. Pleasing interludes often 
surprise a blase audience in the form 
of especially appropriate and attrac- 
tive organ accompaniments to the fea- 
ture films at Loew’s State, Pantages, 
and the Million Dollar, downtown; but 
for some reason, probably acoustic, 
the organ at the big Metropolitan fails 
to impress or intrigue the senses in 
any way. 

The chain of Hollywood Theaters 
are uniformly excellent in their pre- 
sentation of high class photoplaying. 
We understand that the cooperation 
between these managers and their mu- 
sicians is 100%, which may account 
for this result. 

Grauman’s Chinese Theater and Mil- 
ler’s at Carthay Circle retain their 
more elaborate form of music offering, 
with an augmented orchestra relieved 
by occasional solo stretches on the or- 
gan which often combines with the 
orchestra in effective ensemble. Car- 
thay Cirele is heard on the air quite 
frequently. The solo character of its 
organ is particularly good for broad- 
easting. The Orpheum reports the in- 
stallation of a 3m Wurlitzer. 

The number of organs heard over 
the radio seems to be legion. It is 
unfortunate that so many broadcasters 
use poor judgment in registration as 
well as a mediocre type of music in 
putting over a program. These things 
cause many to tune out after listening 
hopefully for a few minutes. 

Long Beach KFON features three 
different organ programs daily as their 
regular routine and the local district 
of Southern California is seldom with- 
out at least one organ recital for a full 
hour. We always hear with joy the 
performances of Frederick Landwehr 
from Casa del Mar, Santa Monica; of 
Claude F. Riemer from the Shrine Au- 
ditorium; Sibley Pease, three times 2 
week from the Angelus Temple; Esther 
Fricke Green, also playing from An- 
gelus Temple; Jas. H. Shearer from 
Pasadena, First Presbyterian; Alex 


Reilly from the Aeolian Studios; and 
Stanley Bentley from Carthay Circle 
Theater. This does not mean that 
there are not other programs worthy 
of attention, but there is an even 
standard of good work noticeable in 
these offerings that is often absent 
from others we can hear. 

It is announced that the Elk’s Clup 
will begin broadcasting very soon with 
Sibley Pease at the console of the 
Robert Morton in their beautiful lodge 
room. Mr. Pease recently played his 
87th recital at the Elk’s Club. His 
other activities include the opening of 
a 3m Moller in Selma, Dee. 30th be- 
fore an audience of over 1400, and of 
a 2m Moller at Wadsworth Church. 
Los Angeles, about the same time. Mr. 
Pease has been appointed to St. James’ 
Episcopal, Los Angeles. 

Paul T. Gearheart, special installa- 
tion expert for Moller, will be on the 
Coast for an indefinite period. He 
was sent from Chicago to supervise 
several important installations last au- 
tumn. 


Oberlin 
by 
GrorceE O. 
LILLICH 
Official 
Representative 





WHEN the mid-year examinations ar- 
rive we are reminded that the year’s 
work is more than well on its way, 
and that presently the spring days 
will be upon us with their well adver- 
tised fever. During this week there 
have been daily vesper recitals in Fin- 
ney Chapel, by the faculty of the or- 
gan department assisted by faculty and 
students of the Conservatory. 

A notable event was Elgar’s “DREAM 
or Grrontius” on Jan. 17th by the 
Oberlin Musical Union under the di- 
rection of Dr. Andrews, assisted by 
the Cleveland Symphony. 

On Jan. 12th your Representative 
and his family went to Cleveland to 
hear our good friend Riemenschneider 
play the Widor Srxr1 with the Cleve- 
land Symphony. Mr. Riemenschneider’s 
playing was authoritative and schol- 
arly. He deserves much credit for the 
prominence which he brings to the or- 
gan and organ music through these 
appearances. How refreshing it is to 
hear these familiar passages accom- 
panied by an orchestral background! 

Kindly note the addition of another 
member to the organ faculty. On Jan. 
12th there was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo C. Holden, a daughter. 

We were pleased to hear of the ap- 
pointment of our friend Paul E. Grosh 
to the First Presbyterian of Fort 


Wayne. This gives him a fine organ 
and a much larger field for his work. 

On Feb. 19th the Choir of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal of Elyria presented 
Gaul’s “Hoty Crry” under the direc- 
tion of your Representative. 


Portland 


by 
FREDERICK W. 
GoopRIcH 
Official 
Representative 


THERE IS a decided lull in organ 
matters. It seems almost impossible 
to get any life into the local Chapter. 
Some of us have long ago come to 
the conclusion that affiliation with an 
organization over three thousand miles 
away is somewhat of a joke. Distant 
officials do not understand our local 
problems and their only interest is 
to take part of our dues, give us an 
occasional visit, ignore us most of the 
time and despise us as provincial for 
the remainder. We could do much 
more good to the cause of organ mu- 
sic by having our own local organiza- 
tion, understanding our own problems, 
and thereby uniting together many of 
our Oregon organists who at the pres- 
ent have no use for our organization. 

The Portland Symphony is in the 
midst of a busy season; concerts take 
place every two weeks, with morning 
popular concerts in between. This is 
the last season for Mr. Van Hoogstra- 
ten under his present contract. It is 
expected that some announcement as 
to the future plans of the orchestra 
will be made soon. 

The building of new theaters goes 
on apace. A magnificent structure is 
finished on Broadway; it is understood 
that the present musical organization 
of the Broadway Theater will move 
across the street to the new structure, 
leaving their places to be filled by Sal- 
vatore Santaella and his orchestra from 
the Rivoli. The present organist of 
the Rivoli, that very capable musician, 
Cecil Teague, will also move to the 
Broadway. Mr. Teague recently re- 
turned to Portland after wandering 
in “Sunny” California and other much 
advertised climes. The mention of the 
Broadway is a reminder that the or- 
chestra in that house is now under 
the direction of “Ollie” Wallace. This 
gentleman is none other than the erst- 
while organist, Oliver Wallace, who 
recently left this City for one of the 
Northern Washington communities, 
maybe it was Tacoma. A new and 
gorgeous theater, the Oriental, has been 
opened on the East Side of the river. 
This gives us three splendid theaters 
on the East side, the Hollywood, Bag- 
dad, Oriental. The organist of the 
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What did you Do? 


We worked diligently in your behalf, creating a magazine of honest opinion 
on matters organistic. We lost some advertising because we could not con- 
scientiously and would not deceivingly continue to contribute to the myth 
that the American product is inferior to the imported. We lost some other 
advertising because we could not conscientiously and would not underhand- 
edly give anybody a string on our text pages. 


We knew you wouldn’t stand for it very long— 


so we, feeling exactly as righteous and self-respectful as you feel, cut the 
whole business and paid the bill right from the start. 


In Spite of this -- 


we are handing you herewith more pages than we handed you last year. Why? 
Because at heart the best men and the best firms in the organ world, professional and 
commercial, are honest and deal fairly with you and with us, and they have supported 
this magazine so liberally with subscriptions and advertising that—well, here’s the 
increase, printed and bound, and handed over to you each month. What we in our 
own editorial office do not write is signed for you by the men and women who do write 
it; and if it’s not written by any of the scattered members of our big family, then we 
put it in quotations and you know that though we did not write it we deemed it worthy 
of your notice none the less. 


Now just what did you do about all this ? 
We want subscribers. 
But we're bashful! 


Besides, we’re very busy; very, very busy. If we have to stop assembling and editing 
and printing magazines for you we can take time to go gunning for subscribers. But 
then who'll make the magazine for us? Nobody. It doesn’t work that way. Getting 
subscribers—please excuse our saying so—is your duty. It ought to be your pleasure 
too. What would your community think of organists in general if every organist in 
your city were 50% more keen about his job? That’s all this magazine does; makes 
its readers more keen about their jobs. Do the employers know it? Trust them for 
that. Salaries reflect it ultimately? Just look at our correspondence files! Secrets 
we daren’t reveal about our own subscribers—but they do tell us. They think we are 
their friends. We try hard to be. So they tell us, hundreds of them, all about how 
it goes with them. Yes we want more subscribers. What will you do about it? At 
least you can tell every organist you meet about some of the articles you've read in this 
magazine, describe some of the gigantic or world-famed consoles you’ve seen pictured 
and described, tell intimately how the famous organists of our day look (for you've 
seen their pictures in our pages), and make them jealous by a mere hint of the store of 
interesting information you have at your command and they don’t have because they, 
unlike you, have not been alert enough to join the T.A.O. Family. Don’t try to sell 
them a subscription. People don’t want to be sold anything. Just prove to them that 
you are a better-informed organist than they. Then be kind enough to tell them now 
you grew that way. 


Please do that TODAY! —and every day this year. 
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new Oriental is Glenn Shelley, some 
time at the Liberty in the center of 
the city. 

Your Representative recently had 
the honor of being unanimously elec- 
ted as President of the Portland Dis- 
trict of the Oregon Music Teachers As- 
sociation. The District is the back- 
bone of the State Association and is 
full of life and pep. Great prepara- 
tions are now being made for the an- 
nual convention which is to be held 
at the beautiful little city of Medford 
in Southern Oregon some time in May. 
There is a fine new organ at Medford, 
which will be featured during the con- 
vention. Mr. Yon in a recent letter 
promised to write a new composition 
for your Representative, provided his 
new duties at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
are not too arduous. 


St. Louis News Summary 
By N. WELLS 
Offical Representative 


PERHAPS never has the interest in 
the St. Louis Symphony been so keen 
as at present, under the baton of vis- 
iting conductors. St. Louis suddenly 
realized it had good players and a 
good orchestra. The visiting conduc- 
tors of course excite curiosity and in- 
terest. If this curiosity and interest 
can be transferred to the compositions 
and the orchestra the benefit and bles- 
sing will be lasting. It is certainly 
a wonderful privilege to listen to a 
large and good orchestra playing the 
great compositions of the masters 
when a master wields the baton. There 
ean be no doubt at such moments of 
the educational, cultural, and esthetic 
value of such an organization to any 
city. 

Last month Miss Wilhelmina Nord- 
man gave a recital at Kirkwood of 
which her teacher, Mr. Edgar L. Me- 
Fadden, may be justly proud. 

Jan. 11 Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger gave 
one of his interesting and instructive 
recitals at Visitation Academy end- 
ing with three compositions of his 
own: Eaerta, Marcu oF THE INDIAN 
PrINCEsS, and DANCE OF THE ELVES. 

The N.A.O. had an interesting meet- 
ing Jan. 19 at the Kilgen factory; 
Mr. Max Hess of the factory spoke 
on the Unit Organ, organ tone, etc., 
in a clear and convincing manner, 
holding the attention and winning the 
confidence of the assembled organists. 

“Singing socities and choral clubs 
from St. Louis and near-by towns are 
invited to participate in a choral con- 
test to be conducted by the Eighth 
District, Missouri Federation of Mu- 
sie Clubs at the Women’s National 
Exposition at the Coliseum March 12 
to 17. 

“Rules for the contest provide for 
four classifications: men’s, women’s, 
mixed, and junior choruses of not less 
than 36 members; groups of not less 
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than 16 nor more than 32 members; 
church choirs; glee clubs. Two test 
numbers are to be sung, one to be 
chosen by the contesting group and 
sung without accompaniment, the oth- 
er assigned by the committee.” 

Five months before the opening of 
St. Louis’ Municipal Opera’s tenth 
season on June 4, reservations amount- 
ing to more than $86,000 have been 
made. That is a record! More than 
600 applicants for chorus positions 
enrolled during the week; that too 
augurs well, even though 5 out of 6 
of them will be disappointed. 

At the Pop concert Jan. 22 
Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger’s SympHonic 
Porm, Tue Mrississrppr, was played 
again. 

The faculty of the Hagen Conser- 
vatory appeared in recifal Jan. 22 at 
First Congregational. Demaret’s Fan- 
TASTE, and Granp Arta were the of- 
ferings for piano and organ. More 
power to you, Mr. Hagen! Ensemble 
work teaches the pupils to do more 
of it and the public to listen to it and 
appreciate combinations of instru- 
ments. 


Scranton 
By Evten M. Furron 
Special Correspondent 


AS A SPECIAL feature of Scran- 
ton’s Educational Week for the Blind, 
the Lions Club presented C. Walter 
Wallace, blind organist of Philadel- 
phia, in a recital of organ and piano 
music Jan. 15th in the Chamber of 
Commerce Auditorium. Mr. Wallace 
appeared in a triple capacity in this 
recital, as organist, pianist, and com- 
poser. A very large audience attend- 
ed the recital and listened with admira- 
tion to the program. 

Organ musie in Seranton seems to 
take no excitingly new aspect, 
but rather to have more to do with 
radio than ever before. That is not 
surprising, for it is but a short time 
since the two radio stations in Seran- 
ton have installed michrophones in the 
Chamber of Commerce. WGBI has 
appointed Clark Fiers, of the West 
Side Theater, as its official organist; 
WQAN broadeasts the Chamber of 
Commerce recitals, under the direction 
of Ellen Fulton, who will play a series 
of radio organ recitals during March, 
each with a special feature on the pro- 
eram. Every Sunday night WGBI 
broadeasts “Popular Organ Recitals” 
by Clark Fiers, and oftentimes these 
recitals are prolonged far into the 
night by telephone requests. WGBI 
also broadeast the midnight Mass on 
Christmas Eve from the Cathedral 
with Frank J. Daniel organist. 

When St. Luke’s had its annual 
Carol service Mr. Verrees, organist, 
invited the Russian Choir of one of 
the Seranton churches to be the guest 
choir for the evening. They were in 
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the gallery at the far end of the church 
and sang some of their own native 
Russian Christmas songs in their na- 
tive tongue, and in their usual way, 
unaccompanied. 


Seattle 
by 
FREDERICK C. 

FERINGER 


Official 
Representative 





A GREAT forward step in the artis- 
tie life of the commercial Northwest 
was taken by the Rhodes Store in- 
stalling a beautiful 5-28 Aeolian in 
their new store. The organ is a result 
of the good seed sown by John Wana- 
maker in whose store in Philadelphia 
Mr. Rhodes visited some years ago 
and secretly resolved to some day emu- 
late the idea in a store of his own on 
the Pacific Coast. While the organ in 
Seattle is in no way comparable to the 
great Philadelphia instrument, it cer- 
tainly represents a move forward and 
this writer feels that as a result of the 
organ installation the store will take 
a definite position in the community 
not only as a commercial leader but as 
an artistic center. The organ will also 
be used for broadaesting purposes in 
connection with KFOA in daily reci- 
tals. Frederick C. Feringer has been 
appointed organist for the store and 
the radio station and the program dur- 
ing the opening season included two 
recitals a day, the first at 9:15 a.m. 
when programs of general music were 
given; at 3:15 a recital of organ music 
was played. 

St. Andrew’s in Victoria dedicated 
a beautiful set of Carillon Chimes; 
dedication service was played by Jesse 
Longfield, organist of the church. 

The Oratorio Society of Tacoma 
under the baton of J. W. Bixel pre- 
sented “Kina Oxar”’ by Busch, while 
that of Seattle under Owen J. Wil- 
liams announced “JupaS MaccaBAEvUs” 
for their Spring concert. 

The Seattle Symphony continues 
to prosper under the able leadership 
of Karl Kruger, formerly conductor 
at the Vienna opera house. At the 
last concert Strawinsky’s Firerrep 
was given a splendid performance 
slong with a program of standard or- 
chestral works. That these conceris 
are a huge success was evidenced rather 
forcibly to the writer who was in- 
formed at the box office on the morn- 
ing of the last concert that there was 
“standing room only” and to anyone 
acquainted with the orchestral situa- 
tion in Seattle as it has been, it is 
nothing short of a miracle to sell s.r.o. 
at the concert of a local orchestra. 
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Austin Organs 


A three-manual organ, an 
Austin, taken down at the 
demolition of a New York 
church after twenty-eight years 
constant use, proved in splendid 
condition and capable of many 
years more. 


This church, building another 
structure, has just given contract 
for its new and very large organ 
to the firm whose product it had 
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NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 
IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani oigan in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
“_ ~_— installed :— 

Patrick's Church, Hartford, Conn. 
po Ai of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Convent of Jesus and Mary, New York City. 
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FRONT COVER 

AN UNUSUALLY beautiful plate has been 
made possible by the, cooperation of Mr. 
William W. Laws, of Beverly, Mass. It is 
the justly famous Boston Music Hall Organ, 
which through the interest of Mr. Searles 
had been redeemed by rebuilding, including 
electro-pneumatic action, and has been placed 
in Serlo Organ Hall, Methuen, Mass. It has 
a case of genuine beauty and is truly a mag- 
nificent work. The photo shows the old 
console and also the newer one. Persons in- 
terested in this historic old organ can secure 
the privilege of examining it, by communi- 
cating with Mr. Laws who has been placed 
in charge of the instrument pending the set- 
tlement of the estate of the late Mr. Searles; 
this settlement may again force this historic 
organ to find a new owner and a new home. 
Here’s a chance for wealthy organists to buy 
a real organ. Few more attractive photos 
have adorned our front cover. 


MR. FRANK MURPHY 
Guilmant—Fifth Sonata 
Bingham—Intercession (Suite) 
James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 


MR. EVERETT E. TRUETTE 
Pupils’ Recital 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Paul A. Ladabouche 
Guilmant—Finale First Son. 
Richard B. Wingate 
Rheinberger—Vision Df 
Miss Evelyn H. Barnes 
Truette—Allegro Symphonique 
Raymond Floyd 
Dubois—Toccata G 
Miss Gertrude Ensign 
Hall—Offertoire Bf : 
Miss Emily C. Halloweli 
Federlein—Scherzo Dm 
Benjamin A. Delano 
Rogers—Toccata Cm 
Reginald L. Eastman 
Hollins—Intermezzo Df 
Leroy E. Fuller 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Miss Ruth H. Smith 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 
Miss Mildred M. Partridge 
MR. HERBERT J. SADLER 
Haydn—The Lark 
Mansfield—Concert Scherzo F 
Malling—Gethsemane 
Ferrari—Interlude Old English Tune 
Stanford—Interlude Old Irish Tune 


MR. C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
Guilmant—Preludia and Adagio (Third) 
Dickinson-—Berceuse 
Shuey—The Angelus 
Scholin—Memories 
Mansfield—Concert Overture Cm 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 














PERSONAL NOTES 


MISS LILLIAN FROST, one of Australia’s 
recitalists, has been on extended vacation to 
England and America, giving recitals in 
England, Canada, and the States. 

DR. RAY HASTINGS on Feb 12th cele- 
brated his 16th year with Temple Baptist, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and was the subject of 
complimentary remarks in the church bulle- 
tin which also printed his picture. As a 
rule only ministers get their photos on church 
bultetins 

DR. JOHN ME. WARD was given a Tes- 
timonial Dinner Feb. 23rd by the Philadel- 
phia fraternities on the completion of half 
a@ century as organist. 
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MR. AND MRS. WM. H. BARNES, of 
Chicago, are building a home for themselves 
and, we hope, a future product of some organ- 
builder’s factory. At least we hope all the 
Salesmen in the Chicago territory will make 
his life happier for the moment by telling 
him, repeatedly if they will, the various 
glories and achievements of their respective 
products. Mr. Barnes gave a recital for the 
Chamber of Commerce, Scranton, Pa., Feb. 
26th, and a lecture-recital for the N. J. 
N.A.O. in the Frst Presbyterian, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Feb. 27th. 

_ THEODORE BEACH, of St. Andrew’s, 
New York, gave the first of a series of mu- 
sicales Jan. 8th, presenting Spohr’s “Gop 
THou ART GREAT’ for four solo voices and 
chorus. Mr. Beach gave the second Feb. 
12th, with a program of smaller numbers. 
His choir is a mixed organization of boys, 
women, and men, 

_ ARNOLD DANN formerly of Los Angeles 
is now in Asheville, N. C., as recitalist at 
the Skinner in the magnificent Grove Park 
Inn, and as organist of the Vanderbilt Chap- 
el. The Inn organ is the property of the 
late manager of the Inn and there is a pos- 
sibility of its being sold to close the estate. 

_ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON has resumed 
his Friday Noon Hours of Music in the Brick 
Presbyterian, New York. These programs are 
giver annually during the entire Lenten sea- 
son and draw their audiences from the shop- 
pers and employees of the famous Fifth Ave- 
nue district; by the time the series gets well 
under way the audiences fill the auditorium. 
Prominent soloists are drawn for each pro- 
gram both from within and without the Brick 
Church choir. Some of Dr. Dickinson’s ecur- 
rent programs are: Music of Nature, Music 
of Sentiment, Social Life, Imagination, etc. 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, of the 
First Congregational, Dalton, Mass., has been 
giving postludial recitals at Vespers; she gave 
Gounod’s “GALLIA” Feb. 26th. Her postlude 
selections will be given in later columns. 

R. L. HASTINGS of New York, organist 
and jeweller, collector of precious stones, 
was found mysteriously dead Feb. 14th in his 
home in a hotel. It developed that some of 
his jewelery had been stolen but no trace hes 
at the moment been discovered of the cause 
of his death, He was for many years or- 
ganist of St. Aloysius’ Church. 

E. A. HOVDESVEN, of New York, has 
been appointed to the Skinrer in Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa. Mr. Hovdesven 
was formerly with St. Olaf’s College and is 
a recitalist for Kilgen; in recent years he has 
been associated with theater work in New 
work but has lately been turning his atten- 
tion more and more to recitals: he has proved 
‘*s ability and artistry in this field and shovi4 
help the Skinner Company contribute to the 
fame of Mercersburg. 

MISS VOSSELLER, of T.A.0. Staff and 
the Flemington Choirs, has been appointed 
chairman of the children’s choirs activities 
of the N.F.M.C. 


AMONG RECITALISTS 


STANLEY R. AVERY: 
apolis, Jan. 29. 
: M. C. BALLOU: Beneficient Congrega- 
tional, Providence, R. I., Jan. 30. 
RALPH DAY: St. Paul’s M.E., Oxnard, 
Calif., dedication, Feb. 5, Hall Organ. 
GEORGE HENRY DAY: First Presby- 
terian, Auburn, N. Y., Guild Auspices, Feb. 


6. 

ERNEST DOUGLAS: Church of the Ad- 
vent. Los Angeles. Jan. 26. dedication. 

FREDERICK C. FERINGER: Dedication 
Dec. 7, daily recitals on Rhodes Organ, 
Seattle. 

MISS LILLIAN FROST: ME., South 
Manchester, Conn., Jan. 23. 

RONALD W. GIBSON: 
Chyerch. Winniner, Tan. 22. 

OTTO T. HTRSCHLER: First M.E., Long 
Beach. Calif,, Tan. 24, 

ARTHUR LESUIE JACOBS: Wesley 
M.F., Worcester. Mass.. Thursdavs. 

J. B. FRANCIS MCDOWELL: 
Ave Chnreh, Columbus. Dec, 15. 

WTLLIAM NETDLINGER: St. Michael’s, 
N. Vv. Wh 18 

GORDON RALCH NEVIN: First Metho- 
Ajet Tactan Da J Fe i 9. 

MTISsg ETHEL PHELPS: Wesley M.F.. 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 5. 


St. Mark’s, Minne- 


Westminster 


Fourth 
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C. ALBERT SCHOLIN: First Presbyter- 
ian, Grand Rapids, Jan. 17. 

SYDNEY WEBBER: Wesley M.E., 
cester, Mass., Feb. 2. 

WILLIAM E. ZEUCH: 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 31, 

DR. ROLAND DIGGLE: St. John’s P.E., 
Sunday afternoons during Lent, Los Angeles. 

MISS MARGARET WHITNEY DOW: 
Florida State College for Women, Feb. 5. 

FERNANDO GERMANI gave a recital for 
the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, New 
York, March 1, assisted. by Pius X (Choir. 

EDWIN GRASSE played at Wanamaker 
Auditorium, N. C., Feb. 23, three of his own 
numbers were included. 

MISS CATHARINS MORGAN played one 
of her own compositions in her recital at Old 
First Church, Philadelphia, Feb. 19. 

CYRIL MOSS: St. Paul’s Presbyterian, 
Simcoe, Ont., Feb. 19. 

JULIAN R. WILLIAMS, of St. Stephen's, 
Sewickley, Penn., arranged four recitals 
Tuesday evenings during Lent. W. H. Oet- 
ting and Albert Reeves Norton gave two of 
the programs, 


Wor- 


Wesley M.E., 


GENERAL NOTES 


SOUSA was tendered a Dinner by the So- 
ciety of Arts and Sciences, Feb. 26th, in 
New York City, under the toastmastership 
of Mr. James Francis Cooke, Editor of the 
Etude. 

HERBERT ROYALTIES in the future are 
estimated to reach only $18,900 by the ap- 
praisers. Royalties virtually ceased to Mr. 
Herbert in 1924—about the time radio be- 
came the ruling factor in human life. ‘Kiss 
IN THE DARK” is given as the only recent 
composition — still selling. ‘‘SWEETHEARTS” 
and three other operas are’ estimated at not 
more than $166 in future royalties. Mrs. 
Herbert, who died Feb. 24th, 1927, left an 
estate appraised at $290,000. If the Victor 
Herbert Memorial Hall is established before 
her son dies it will get $150,000. 

GRANTWOOD, N. J.: Trinity Church was 
damaged by fire Jan. 30th and lost a two- 
year-old $25,000 organ. 

RODMAN WANAMAKER backed a _ con- 
cert Feb. 28th in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, when his famous collection 
of rare violins was used by Italian violinists 
resident in America, accompanied by the 
entire strings of the New York Philharmonic 
and Philadelphia Orchestras. The purpose 
of the concert was announced as honoring the 
famous Italian makers of violins and paying 
tribute to the important colony of Italian 
musicians who have contributed to the musi- 
cal welfare of the Metropolis. - 

THE LADIES OF THE GUILD gave their 
second annual luncheon to Headquarters mem- 
bers and guests, Feb. 16th, New York City, 
in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian parish 
house, when Mr. Albert Stoessel] and other 
prominent musicians were guests of honor, 

WESTERN N. Y. GUILD presented Dr. 


George Heary Day in a recit-] in the First 
Presbyterian, Anburn, N. Y., Feb. 6th. 

$500 PRIZES are offered. $100 for each 
of five church solos or anthems, by Dean- 


1606 First National Bank Bldg., 
Solos should take 3 to 5 min- 
utes, anthems 5 to 10. Closes June Ist. 

PRIZES $1000: The Cadman _ Creative 
Club, 4065 Oakwood Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., 
offers prizes ranging from $25 to $190 for 
songs, organ, and piano music, and for dra- 
mas, essays, and verse. 

MIDNIGHT SHOWS are making headway 
in New York City. People along Broadway 
do not like to retire before 7 a.m, so the mid- 
night-show has been running for some time; 
the Colony, Loew’s New York, and Paramount 
theaters are the ones. 

OLD TRINITY again gets its name in the 
papers, this time by winning a $605,000 suit 
against, virtually, the City of New York. 
They built a subway pretty much under Old 
Trinity and that’s what it cost the church 
to strengthen the walls so the church wouldn’t 
get the habit and tumble down into the sub- 
wav some fair afternoon. New York’s con- 
troller claimed he had a right to inspect 
Trinity’s bill and say if it was all fair and 
square. 

400 GO BACK again to antiquity and de- 
vote themselves to vet one more performance 
of the historicallv interesting oratorio known 
as “Erman”. doing the job in Carnegie 
Hall: the culprits inelnded the Oratorio So- 
cicties of New York, White Plains, and Mount 


Vernon. 


Phillips, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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“Though you have not asked it of us, | am sending you twenty 
thousand dollars on account, which please acknowledge to me. I 
am authorized to do this on behalf of our corporation and before the 
completion of your work herc as a slight expression of our confidence 
in and our entire satisfaction with the way you are conducting this 
splendid organ building enterprise in St. George's.” 


$20,000 as a slight expression of a purchaser's 
confidence and entire satisfaction 


In the building of every Austin Organ, as in the building of the Austin 
for St. George’s Church, New York City, the Austin factory and 
Austin workmen individually have given of their best until the product 
of their labors is one that is unmatched in material and artistic values. 
Nothing remains but to add that super-excellence which can be described 
only in the words, Confidence and Entire Satisfaction. Austin has built 
some of the world’s largest organs; Austin is equally interested (and 
economical) in the building of some of the world’s smallest. The most 
recent Austins in New York City are: 


St. George’s Chinn. : : 154 stops 

Church of the Heavenly Rest and a Disciple : 104 stops 

St. James’ Church. — , ; ; . 75 stops 

Church of the Transfiguration. : 55 stops 
(“The Little Church Aouad the ‘Conn! ‘) 

Unity Synagogue. : : , ; ; ; 52 stops 


—and thus on down to— 


Holy Trinity , : : , 11 stops 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. Hartford, Conn. 
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Current Fublications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 


today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 


c.q.cq.qe.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 

0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


ANTHEMS: E. S. Barnes: “Lord as to Thy dear Cross 
|| we Flee,” 5p. s. b. me. (Schmidt 12c) 
O. Haase: “Prayer”, 4p. eq. s. e. (Haase 15c) 
J. S. Matthews: “O Love Divine that Stoops to Share,” 
5p. eq. a. e. Simple, tuneful, inviting. (Schmidt 
12¢) 
T. T. Noble: 
1 4p. ea. 


“Magnificat and Nune Dimittis” in B-flat, 
me. (Schmidt 20c) 


CANTATA: W. Goodell: “The Mighty Army of God,” 

: 55p. e. md. Something of very unusual character, 
all in one continuous movement, though it can be used 
in several parts; text begins with Easter and passes 
on to the message of Christianity, so that it can be 
used at any season. The music of the opening pages 
is vigorous, rhythmic; it calls for 4-part men’s chorus 
answered by 4-part women’s. Passages are very large- 
ly rhythmic, while others are quite complicated and 
modern; there is a good supply of melody. It is called 
merely a chorus but it is in reality a cantata in length. 
It is unusually good and is recommended to all choir- 
masters with competent choirs; get it for examination, 
though it is safe enough to buy it on faith if you have 
a good chorus. (Fischer 60c) 


SONG: CHURCH: W. J. Marsh: “Resurrection”, 5p. 
hl. me. Another very unusual Easter setting which 
begins with the thought of Spring in the calendar and 
ends with new life in the soul. Its text is fine and its 
music is finer. An artist will make much of it. Get 
it for next year. (Schmidt 50c) 


CHORUSES: 3-part: Coleridge-Taylor: “Viking Song,” ; 
English: “A-hunting We Go”; Hadley: “The Call of 
Duty,”; three numbers for schools, for your examina- 
tion when in need. (Ditson 10, 10, 8c) 


CANTATAS: SECULAR: C. W. Cadman: “The 
’ Father of Waters,” 92p. On an Indian coloring, 
with Mr. Cadman’s usual store of fine music. There 
are no difficulties in the way, but many opportunities 
for fine choral work and enough of good results easily 
obtainable to make the work popular. The proof of 
ereat works of this kind is in the hearing, but since we 
have no chorus available to sing it for us, we can only 
recommend it to the examination of every chorus in 
search of concert material. It has everything to rec- 
ommend it. (Ditson $1) 


_ Lester: “Manheim’s Daughter,” 42p. “A legend of 
Valley Forge,” the title-page informs us. The com- 
poser’s name further informs us that the music is in- 
spirational, well written for voices, not packed with 
impossibilities, and rewarding its interpreters with 
much mus.#al satisfaction. Get a copy for examina- 
tion; works like this ought to be in every reference 
library anyway. (Ditson 75c) 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 
For the Choir Concert 


F. FOSTER: “Are You ror ME or AGarinst Mg”, 
5p. eq. e. A patriotic sort of a thing most excellent for 
Flag Day. Simple, tuneful, rhythmic, and quite suited for 
its intended purpose; if you require anything for Flag 
Day, this is it; good for any patriotic service. (Fischer 
1920, 12c). 

W. RHYS-HERBERT: “Sree tHE Harvest Moon 1s 
Suininc,” Yp. ¢e. ve. Just a tune with all the catehiness of 
rhythm, nicely written, fine for volunteer choirs and their 
concert programs; anybody can understand it, and like it 
because it is a pretty tune. (Fischer 1906, 20c). 

G. L. KNOX: “Rockin’ Time,” 4p. eq. e. A clever 
little number that is quite tuneful and pretty, and uses 
rhythm nicely, working in a snatch of an old folk-tune, 
just two measures of it hummed effectively by the tenors. 
It makes a charming little contrast number. (Fischer 1908, 
12e). 

WM. LESTER: “A Cusan Nocturne,” 6p. eq. me. 
Somewhat of a tango rhythm in the accompaniment; the 
Composer missed a fine chance to use it in his voices but 
he chose instead to just write four-part harmony and let 
the accompaniment do the work. It is melodious, rhythmic, 
pretty, and of good contrast. (Fischer 1925, 12c). 

WM. LESTER: “Soon I’m Gorn’ Home,” 5p. eq.u. me. 
A fine Negro Spiritual against which a clever soprano or 
tenor or instrumentalist can use “DrEp River” so effectively 
that we wonder if the Composer intended it’so. It has 
fine musicianship and fine essence; not manufactured but 
rather inspirational; the sort of thing that will take. (Fi- 
scher 1924, 12ce). 

J. PACHE: “THE Breatu or Sprinc:1s Arounp Us,” 
16p. eq. A melody of real tunefulness, rhythm in eatehy 
styles, smooth writing, lots of variety, a lovely waltz, 
voices used effectively—what more could we want? Get 
it for your concert if you are not doing a Bach program 
this time. He does ask the soprano to keep at it in the 
high range, but it’s your duty to transpose it for rehearsals 
till it is learned; then the added brilliance of the higher 
key proves its worth. Get it if you still like real music. 
(Fischer 1928, 20e). 

A.J. SILVER: “A Nigut 1n May,” 16p. ce. e. Another 
waltz,- just simple melody over a rhythmic accompaniment, 
all for the purpose of making music. Parts of it will 
want some rehearsing; riding over like a ton of brick won’t 
make anybody happy. In spite of its tuneful simplicity 
there is is enough musicianship needed in singing it to make 
it an interesting problem. (Fischer 1911, 15c). 

ENGLISH FOLKSONG, tr. Deems Taylor: “May 
Day Caron,” 10p. eq. A lovely, serene, oldish melody that 
may sound foolish if you trot it around too fast, but just 
let it sing along in classic simplicity and it is a charming 
thing for your program. (Fischer 1920, 12c). 

ENGLISH FOLKSONG, tr. Deems Taylor: “Twenty 
EIGHTEEN,” 8p. eq. s. b. No doubt the old fellows thought 
this text and tune a devilishly jolly combination but we 
only think it quaint and tuneful. Our notions of deviltry 
have changed. It is just a little nonsense song that has 
simplicity, tunefulness, rhythm, and age to make it inter- 
esting; and interesting it is. (Fischer 1920, 12e). 
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DECORATION ARTISTIQUE 
DES BUFFETS D’ORGUES 
- GEORGES SERVIERES 
EVEN if the reader does not know a word of French, this 
remarkable book will give him his money’s worth just by 
studying the beautiful and innumerable illustrations of 
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ORGANYAZZ 


A Course of 20 Lessons 


in Jazz Idioms for the Organ 
By EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
Edited by Frank Van Dusen for use in the 
Sehool of Motion Picture Organ Playing 
of the Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill. 


Eight Reasons why every theatre organist 
and organ student should have a copy of 
“ORGAN JAZZ” 

I. A Course of twenty progressive lessons in the 
art of playing organ jazz in a thoroughly mod- 
ern style. 

11, Contains an unlimited number of styles such 
as are employed by the leading theater organists. 

Ill, Any theater organist or organ student can 
acquire a free use of the left hand melody lead 
with right hand embellishments of all sorts after 
completing the first five lessons. 

Iv. Lessons include simple, direct and thorough 
treatment of counter-melodies, such as are em- 
ployed not only in jazz, but in popular ballads 
and classic numbers. 

V. Written in such a plain, simple manner that x 
it is adaptable for use without a teacher and at 4 
the same time is a splendid textbook for the 
teacher’s use. 

WI. Is as complete and comprehensive as a full 
year of study and training with the best teacher 
available at a higher rate per lesson than the 
price of this book. 

VII. It will start the organist safely and wisely 
and happily on the road that will lead him to 
enliven his style and success in theater work. 

VIII, Heartily endorsed by the leading critics of all 
the important musical magazines of the country. 


$3.50 in U.S. A. 
FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 


— nano wena Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Bring your organ problems to us 





LEW WHITE 


Exclusive Brunswick Artist 
Chief Organist of the Roxy Theatre | 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
A SUMMER MASTER COURSE 


especially planned to meet the requirements of organists who have only 
a limited time available for study. 











A modern course of ten one-hour lessons will be given extending over a period of from two to 
ten weeks according to the organist’s convenience. 

Special attention will be devoted to theatre work. Screen and projection machine will 
be used extensively to insure that the organist learns to meet every requirement of the modern 
motion picture theatre. 
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Better Organists Are in Demand—Invest for Your Future at the 


! WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN | 


under the personal direction of 


LEW WHITE 
1680 Broadway New York City 
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wonderful French organ cases. If, like the reviewer, he 
ean stumble along through the language and get an intel- 
Higible idea now and then, he is so much the better off. If 
he is an architect, the book will be a genuine find. If he 
is a professional organist whose first interest is the organ 
and its literature, we recommend the book without hesita- 
tion, whether or not he knows the difference between “des 
images analogues” and “volent dans.” We have more or 
less taken it for granted that the late Dr. Audsley had in- 
troduced American readers to most of the marvelous organ 
eases in France as well as England (America is only be- 
ginning its experiments in case-design) but a casual glance 
at this book shows treasures never before unearthed. Where, 
Paris? Certainly, but in innumerable out-of-the-way pla- 
ees hardly ever visited by the tourist. 

And the illustrations are superb examples of printing. 
In almost every case the captions under the photos suf- 
ficiently indicate, even to him who cannot read much French 
with safety, the identity of the examples. The binding is 
not very permanent but the book opens flat, a delightful 
onvenience. 9 x 12, about 300 pages, wonderfully illus- 
‘trated, paper-bound. (Published at 150 franes, by Les 
Editions G. van Oest, 3 Rue du Petit-Pont, Paris.). 


STYLE OF PALESTRINA anv THE DISSONANCE 
Kynup JEPPESEN 


‘“PALESTRINA is a composer who has suffered much 
from indiscriminate admiration. His name is surrounded 
by a thick mass of tradition and legend which scientific 
research has only recently begun to clear away. Ecclesias- 
tical interest has exalted his music to a plane on which 
the listener is expected not to criticize but to adore. For 
two bundred years pedagogues have invoked his name as 
m model of pure counterpoint, but it is seldom that they 
frave taken the trouble to make a careful study of his works 
im order to see whether their conventional rules were in ac- 
eordance with the master’s actual practise. 

“This book... .. is not a life of Palestrina, nor even 
a comprehensive study of his works; it sets out merely to 
investigate Palestrina’s treatment of dissonance.” 

Thus writes Mr. Edward J. Dent in his preface to the 
translation by M. W. Hamerik. After we get over the 
shock of the idea that Palestrina may possibly be subject 
to criticism, that some of his works may not be entirely 
perfection of inspiration and musicianship both, we begin 
to realize—the most of us—that our notion of Palestrina, 
and in fact of the music of his age, needs a little candid 
revision. To be uninformed is not so bad as to be mis- 
informed; evidently most of us have been misinformed 
xbout Palestrina. 

No, we are not trying to destroy another idol. We 
xvught to be and are trying to learn the truth. We who 
ere proegram-makers, writers of program-notes, teachers 
uf others, writers of our own tunes and counterpoints— 
‘%t is emimently up to us to have a fine but accurate working 
<nowledge of the immortal Palestrina, and have that know- 
Redge ‘based upon fact rather than impression. 

Besides Bach there is perhaps none other among the 
xunciertts wose importance measures anywhere near that of 
Palestrina; Bach outdistances him of course. These two 
sare the foundation of all music, in the opinion of most 
of us Happily we may find all the fault possible with 
both of these ancients and still there will be enough su- 
preme genius left to each to guarantee eternal fame in 
realms of music. With this knowledge to begin with, 
every master musician owes to his own reputation to be 
correctly informed. 

Now as to the book: It is profusely illustrated by ex- 
amples, so that it is perfectly understandable and_easy 
tho read. There are chapters on Rhythm, Modes, Treat- 
rnent of Words, Melody, Harmony, Passing Dissonance, 
(rnamental Dissonance, ete. ete. Its Author has been both 
exumfnl and thorough He began with an adoration of 





Palestrina and he ended with it; but in the mean time he 
discovered truths that, so far, are unknown to most of us. 
If you have a working knowledge of counterpoint so that 
the book would not be Greek to you, by all means get it 
and study it. You will spend many happy hours with 
it, and emerge a finer musician. 7 x 10, 272 pages, paper- 
bound but beautifully printed. ($6.00 postpaid, order 
through T. A. O.). 


New Organ from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


FIRST PLACE this month must be given to the Tarp 
Surre of Piece pE Fanrasiz by Louis Vierne, published 
by Henry Lemoine of Paris. The first two suites have 
already been noticed, the fourth and last is yet to appear. 
Personally I think Surre Turer far better than OnE and 
Two; the style of writing is about the same and they are 
just as difficult; at the same time I find the musie more 
interesting and less severe in outline. The Surre opens 
with a Depicace to Rodman Wanamaker and is quiet re- 
flective piece of seven pages, the sort of musie that grows 
on one. I find it a first class service prelude. Impromptu 
is a vivace movement and when played up to time should 
go over in great style. Evrorte pu Sorr is one of the best 
in the set and perhaps the least difficult; it needs careful 
playing and an organ with good strings; given these it 
will make a charming recital number that will make a hit. 
FANTOMES is marked for concert use only; here again we 
have a typical Vierne piece of writing, the sort of thing 
that sounds much better than it looks on paper. I have 
an idea this will become one of the most popular numbers; 
it is difficult and showy. Sur Le Rurn dedicated to Paul 
de Maleingreau is a big maestoso movement of five pages, 
not very difficult but very effective on a large instrument; 
this and number three would make a fine pair for a recital. 
The last number is a stunning CARILLON DE WESTMINSTER 
dedicated to Henry Willis, the English organ builder. It 
is a piece that should easily take the place of the Toccata 
in F with our recitalists; the theme is known the world 
over and Vierne has worked it up into a piece that de- 
serves all praise. I am sure it will become one of his 
most played numbers. Altogether it is a most interesting 
collection of pieces and I recommend it highly. 

From the Oxford University Press there come a really 
splendid edition of the First Movement of the Handel 
OrGAN Concerto No. 4 (First Set) and the First Move- 
MENT of the OrGAN Concerto No. 4 (Second Set) edited 
by E. Stanley Roper, the talented organist of the Chapel 
Royal and St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. Mr. 
Roper has done a splendid piece of work in presenting 
these fine movements in so attractive a way and they should 
prove invaluable to both students and organists alike. 
What a fine contrast these two pieces would make after 
some of the modern things. 

I should like to bring to the attention of organists the 
Four Books or SonGs FROM THE ORATORIOS with the ac- 
eompaniments specially adapted for the organ by J. Stuart 
Archer and published by Paxton of London. The soprano 
hook contains such numbers as “My Heart Ever Farru- 
FuL”, Bach; “Resorcr Greatty”’, Handel; “Hear yr 
IsrAEL”, Mendelssohn. The tenor, contralto, and bass 
books are along the same lines; I have found them of the 
greatest possible use. Mr. Archer ‘has done his part in 
excellent style and it is a joy to play such a number as 
“ROLLING IN FoaminG Bittows” from “THE CREATION” 
from his seore. Each book contains from six to eight 
numbers and is reasonable priced. 
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The Most Serviceable W orks 


for Small 
or Large Choirs 


The 
Sacred 


Cantatas 


by W. Ruys-HERBERT 
Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert (/868-/92 ) has become famous 


as a composer of works of comparative simplicity which have 
found a ready welcome everywhere when adequately per- 
formed, the great value of them being that they provide ma- 
terial of a sound musicianly character for all the resources of 
a small church or choral group. Since they enable the 
singers to concentrate upon pure tone and expressive rendering, 
two essentials in choral singing, they may well prepare the way 
for larger classics. 

Gifted with a lyric expressive quality, making no arbitrary 
display of technical skill or ingenuity, with no intention of 
probing deeply into the profound and subtle, Rhys-Herbert’s 
music achieves its admirable result with a simplicity and 
directness, a practical command of technical resource that is 
most convincing and refreshing. The details of its struc- 
ture are continuously developed from the beginning to the end 
of the work, carefully avoiding extraneous material which 
might affect the clear exposition of the story. Above all, 
the music is singable in the highest degree, well within the 
range and technical limitations of the singer in general, and 
yet is full of varied and interesting ideas. In other words, 
the cantatas are ideal works for that class of performers who 
are in most need of such compositions, choirs and societies 
made up of singers with no great musical training or experience. 


Grateful Solo Work and Strong Choruses are just a few 
of the Good Features to be found in 


Bethany 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. With accom- 
paniment of piano, organ or orchestra. English and 
German words. Book by Wm. ApMadoc $1.25 


Published also in an arrangement for women’s voices 


The Nazarene 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. With accom- 
paniment of piano, organ or orchestra. Book by 


Wm. ApMadoc $1.25 


Bethlehem 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. With accom- 
paniment of piano, organ or orchestra. Book by 


Wm. ApMadoc $1.25 


The Christ Child 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. Children’s 
voices may be introduced for purpose of singing carols. 
Suitable also for rendition as an operetta; full in- 
structions given. English and German’ words. 


Tableaux ad lib. Book by Wm. ApMadoc 
Vocal score $1.00 


Request the Vocal Scores on Approval 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 
119 WEST 40TH STREET 
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New Octavo Music 


Sacred—Mixed V oices 





BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 


No. 14,112 My God, I thank thee 15 
BROUGHTON, RUSSELL 

No. 14,107 Benedictus es Dominie ld 
CARROLL, MARCUS H. 

No. 14,138 Faith of our Fathers 15 


HUERTER, CHARLES 
No. 14,089 Come unto me, ye weary 12 


LEMONT, CEDRIC W.: 
No. 14,125 Glory to God on high 15 


McCOLLIN, FRANCES 
No. 14,122 Come hither, ye faithful .15 


MENDELSSOHN-NEVIN 

No. 14,123 There shall a star from Jacob .20 
(From “Christus”) 

PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL 

No. 13,993 The merry bells are ringing 10 
(English text by Charles F. Manney) 
SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 

No. 14,113 Let there be light 15 
No. 14,140 Thanks be to God 15 
STULTS, R. M. 


No. 14,055 Sing ye faithful, sing with 
gladness! 15 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


179 Tremont St., Boston 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. 
10 East 34th St., New York 
TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST 





SUMMY’S CORNER 
A NEW NUMBER of unusual interest portraying the 


classic beauty of the Bach contrapuntal writing and at the 
same time indicating a modern handling of the organ. 


The Walk to Jerusalem 


Chorale-Finale from the Cantata, “Jesus nahm zusich die 
Zwolfe”, from the 18th Chapter according to St. Luke. 


bv J. S. Bach 


arranged for organ by FREDERICK H. GRISWOLD 
dedicated to Dr. WitHELM MIpDELSCHULTE 


Price 40 cents 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Every organist should know the new work, Constructive Har- 
mony and Improvisation by Clare Osborne Reed. 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


For Your Repertoire 


Our Readers Recommend to You the Things They Themselves 
Have Used on Their Own Recital Programs 


MISS ELLEN FULTON 
In Honor of her Mother’s Birthday 
Londonderry Air 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Karg-Elert—Rejoice Greatly . 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 








Weaver—Squirrel 
Russell—-Basket-Weaver 
Stebbins—Sunshine and Shadow 
Vierne—Lied 

Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles 


Tchaikowsky—Dance of Candy Fairy 
Farjeon—Swan Song 
Widor—Toccata 5th 
MR. WILLIAM W. BROSS 
A Month of American Organ Works : 
Calling our attention to the programs of Mr. 
Bross, our valv~? correspondent, Mr. Sumner 
Salter remarks: ‘While the amount of ma- 
terial of this character is not very abundant, 
it deserves recognition and wider use than 
it is given. It would be interesting to see a 
list of good organ service music by Ameri- 
ean composers compiled.” 
Bartlett—Meditation Serieuse 
Truette—Grand Choeur 
Federlein—-Legend 
Stebbins—Spring Song . 
Salter—Benedic Anima Mea, No. 
Parker—Pastorale 
Goodwin--In the Garden 
Miller-Nocturne Foote—Pastorale 
Rogers—Sortie Dm ; 
MacDowell—To a Water-Lily 
Woodman—Fpithalame 
Salter—Improvisation in D 
Mason——Cathedral Shadows 
rker—Impromptu 
xO Lord “A Merciful’—Bartlett 
“Still Still with Thee’’—Salter 
MR. ANDREW BAIRD 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Marsh—Japanese Color Prints 
Yon—Rapsodia Italiana 
Schumann—lIntermezzo Concerto Am 
& 0) 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Chubb—Stillness of Night 
Ferrata—March Triomphale 
MR. RALPH H. BRIGHAM 
+Kinder—Fantasie Duke Street 
Kreisler—Caprice Viennois 
D’Every—Toecata 
Baron—Indian Legende . 
Friml—Selection Vagabond King 
Gounod—Grand March Sheba 
MR. WILITAM E. BRETZ 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Sibelins—Finlandia 
3onnet—Rhapsody Catalane 
MR. WILLIAM W. CARRUTH 
Guilmant—-Second Meditation 
Shelley—Spring Song 
Yon—Andante Religioso 
MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
Schmitt—Prelude 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Wagner—Liebestod 
Stoughton—Waters of Babylon 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Karg-F:lert—Benediction 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Mulet—Toccata 
MR. CHARLES M. 
+Bach—Passacaglia 
Lotti—Aria 
De Boeck—Allegretto 
Franck—Third Chorale Am 
Russell—Bells of Ste. Anne 
Schumann—Sketch Three 
Debussy—Afternoon of a Faun 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
MR. JOHN H. DUDDY 
Karg-Flert—Kyrie Elson 
Kinder—The Thrush 
Ravanello—Preghiera 
Saint-Saens—Andante 


2 


(Duet: 


COURBOIN 


MR. PAUL H. EICKMEYER 
Andrews—Aria 
Do.—Con Grazia 

DR. PERCY B. EVERSDEN 
Diggle—-Festal Procession 
Gaul—Easter on Mt. Robidoux 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles 
Nevin—Sonata Tripartite 
Frysinger—Emmaus 
Vierne—Carillon 

MISS KATHERINE FOWLER 
Jacob—Hours of Burgundy 
James—Meditation A Sainte Clotilde 
Barnes—Intermezzo 

_. MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
{+Widor—Allegro Risoluto, Adagio (Sixth) 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Saint-Saens—Elevation in E 
Jarnfelt—Praeludium 
Schumann—Sketch Fm 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Wolstenholme—Answer 
Franck—Choral Am 
MR. A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Bonnet—Caprice Heroique 
Dvorak—Humoreske 
Stoughton—Dreams 
Boccherini—Minuet 
Johnston—Evensong 
Rimsky-Korsakoff—-Song of India 
Boellman—Gothie Suite 
MR. WILLIAM LESTER 
Sibelius—Bells Berghall Church 
Wolstenholme—Melody 
Tchaikowsky—Dance Sugar-Plum Fairy 
Rowley—Scherzo-Caprice 
Lester—Southern Sketch 
Do.—Indian Summer 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
MR. JUDSON WALDO MATHER 

Wolstenholme—Sonata 
Lemare—Vesper Hour 
Hollins—Spring Song 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Federlein—Scherzo-Pastorale 
Fletcher—Toccata 
Foote—Improvisation 
Yon—Cristo Trionfante 
Tchaikowsky—Overture 1812 
Liszt—Prelude and Fugu« 
Wachs—Pastorale 


+ 


Gnuilmant—Sonata 5 
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R.. Deane Shure 


eminent composer, will conduct a 





Four-weeks Summer Course 
in the Capitol city, Washington, 
D. C., during July, with an associate 
faculty of experts, in 


Organ, Composition, 
Appreciation 


Students taken on lecture tours of the 
City. An unusual opportunity to 
spend a summer vacation in the Nation- 
al Capitol and combine recreation with 
intensive professional studies. Addres: 
Mr. Shure personally at the Mt. 
Vernon Place M.E. Church South, at 
Ninth and Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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MISS MARIAN SHELDON MILLS 
Guilmant—Sonata Three 
Karg-Elert—Clair De Lune 
Bairstow-—Evening Song 
Bonnet—Romance Sans Paroles 
Guilmant—Chant Seraphique 
Stoughton—Dreams 
Durand—Sous les Bois 

*MR. HENRY F. SEIBFRT 
Yon—Andante Rustico, Allegro Vigoroso 


Londonderry Air 
Nevin—Wiil O’ The Wisp 
Sturges—Caprice 
Kinder—Moonlight 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Mansfield—Concert Scherzo F 
Ravanello—Christus Resurrexit 
Handel—Largo 
Bach—Toccata and *uzgue Dm 
MacDowell—Wild Rose 
Boccherini—Minuet 
American Folk Song 
Yon—-Italian Rhapsody 
MR. HERMAN F. SIEWERT 
Rogers—Toccata 
Mascagni—lIntermezzo 
Waldteufel—The Skaters 
Rubenstein—Kamennoi Ostrow 
Finck—Pirouette 
Schuett—A La Bien Aimee 
Lemaigre—Marche Solennelle 
Boslet—-Festal Prelude in A 
Johnston—Evensong 
Guilmant—-First Sonata 
Strauss—Blue Danube Waltz 
Mehden—Auroro 
Siewert—Military March 
MR. G. CRISS SIMPSC 
Kinder—Summer Morning 
Rogers—Capriccio (Third) 
Simpson—Chant Amoureux : 
Dubois—Grand Chorous 
MR. LUTHER THEODORE SPAYDE 
Faulkes—festival Prelude 
Boccherini— Minuet 
Bossi--Ave Maria (No. 2) 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Wolff-Ferrari—Jewels Of Madonna 
Stewart—Chambered Nautilus (Son.) 
Greten—Caroletta 
Ferrata—Reverie Triste 
Fairclough—Eventide . 
Stewart—John of Nepomuk March 
Bossi—Ave Maria (No. 2) 
Stewart—Bells of Averdovey 
Diggle—Souvenir Joyeux 
Stoughton—Phoenician Procession 
Cappocci—Solo de Oboe 
Pierne—Serenade 
Callaerts—Petite Fantasia 
Schubert—Unfinished Sym. 
Durand—Sous les Bois 
Hesse—Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Fumagalli—Allegretto Villereccio 
Couperin—Gavotte in G 
Mailly—Marche Solenelle 
Silas—Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Diggle—Autumn Twilight 
Meale—Serenade at Sunset 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Meyerheer—L’ Africaine 
Matthews—The Fountain 
Lemare—Elegy 
Shelley—Fanfare 
MRS. WILLIAM P. STRAUCH 
Guilmant—Preludio 
Boellman—Prayer 
Torjussen—To the Rising Sun 
Borowski—-Meditation 
Coleman—Londonderry Air 
*MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Saint-Saens—Marche Militaiere Francaise 
Tlyinski—Berceuse 
Paderewski—Melodie 
Handel—Water Music 
Weaver—Squirrel 
Rachmaninoff—Moment Musical 
Bocceherini—Minuet 
Tchaikowski—Overture 1812 
Fibich—Souvenir Poetique 
Schubert—Unfinished Symphony 
Nevin—Song of Sorrows 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
MR. JOHN M’E. WARD 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
Tchaikowski—Chanson Triste 
St. Clair—Meditation 
Federlein—Sunset and Evening Bells 
Fry—Siciliano 
Timmings—Curfew Melody 
Liszt—Liebestraum 





(First move.) 





























